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This revolutionary development, found only in 
the new General Motors cars for 1933, is a 
system of ventilation for closed cars which util- 
izes the air currents that are generated by the 
motion of the car, to send pure air into the body. 





Exclusively on CADILLAC . 





LASALLE . 
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No- 


Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, individually con- 
trolled, eliminates the harmful drafts which 
blow upon the occupants in conventional type 
cars. 

It prevents the dangerous clouding of windows 
and windshield in wet or stormy weather and 
cools the car in hot weather by directing fresh 


air into the body. 


It insures a constant circulation of fresh air 
without a single discomforting breeze. And 
through this constant flow of air, smoke and 


used air are instantly carried outside. 


BUICK - 


“Harry, please close 


draft on my neck”’ 


OLDSMOBILE . 






that window.... 


there’s a terrible 


raft Ventilation 


( Individually Controlled ) 


ends forever this discomfort 


And, finally, with Fisher No-Draft Ventilation, 
individually controlled, each occupant can regu- 
late the ventilation to suit his desires without 


affecting the comfort of the others. 


Be sure to see and try this remarkable improve- 
ment before you buy any automobile. Have 
demonstrated to you the simple, positive opera- 
tion of this amazing advancement in closed car 
comfort and safety. Fisher No-Draft Ventilation 
is exclusive on General Motors carc, the only 


cars with Bodies by Fisher. 


PONTIAC - CHEVROLET 








Save th 


* The Lux Way to 
preserve the 
ELASTICITY that 


makes stockings 


WEAR and FIT 


Wash before the first wearing with 
lukewarm water — the stockings 


will fit more smoothly. 


When you put on a new stocking, fit 
it like a new glove — the seam 
especially. It will always look 
smarter if you do this. 





Wash after EACH wearing — with 


Lux it takes only a few minutes— 
less time than it takes to wash your 
face and hands. Perspiration left 
in the stocking will actually rot the 


silk. 


Don’t rub with cake soap. It destroys 


the elasticity of the silk, making 
it lifeless, apt to break into runs, 


and be ill-fitting. With Lux there’s 
no rubbing. 


Don’t use too-warm water — this is 


another thing that destroys elas- 
ticity. It also fades colour. Lux 
may be dissolved in hot water but 
the suds should be cooled for 
washing. 


Avoid ordinary soaps — cakes, pow- 


ders, chips. These often contain 
harmful alkali, which robs silk of 


its life, weakens threads, fades 
colours. Lux has no _ harmful 
alkali. Anything safe in water 


alone is safe in Lux. 


Wash this 2-minute way: 
1. 1 teaspoonful of Lux diamonds 
for each pair of stockings. 


suds 
well. 


Lux 
rinse 


2. Squeeze __ gentle 


through stockings, 
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2 minutes a day 


keeps them like new 
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and even the 
sheerest stockings 
will last 


"PHOSE cobwebby stockings, just a bit 
of mist over the slim curve of the leg 
do you know that you can make them 

really wear? 


They’re knitted with incredibly delicate 
threads, but here’s the amazing thing: 

When the stocking is new, each silken 
thread is elastic, like rubber It gives, 
doesn’t break, under strain. Stretches 
and comes right back again into shape! 


But when elasticity is destroyed the 
threads are lifeless as old rubber. Ready 
to break into runs at the least strain — a 
bend of the knee, a pull of the garter. Apt 
to sag — causing wrinkles, 
seams. 


crooked 


That is why Lux is made to preserve 
elasticity. So if you'll follow the Lux 
way each night it won’t be the least bit 
extravagant to wear very sheer stockings 
every day — they'll always look lovely 
and they’ll really dast/ . 


LUX for 


stockings 


ae 


pRETT y HAN ps 
for dishes~ it gives 
beauty care for 


Use Lux 
your hands 
ic a day- 


only 
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Circulation Now More Than Double 
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These five magazines are 
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What It Was Five Years Ago 


HE MAGAZINES of Canada have shown 
remarkable growth during the past few years. 


The circulation of the five leading magazines of 
Canada is now more than double what it was 
just five years ago. 


And even this remarkable advance in circulation 
is little more than an indication of the much more 
important growth of their standing and influence. 


For many reasons, national feeling in Canada has 
become greatly intensified and it finds expression 
in many ways that were not previously in 
evidence. It means that Canadians are prouder 
than ever of things Canadian, and particularly of 
their own magazines which are popular now to a 
degree entirely unknown a few years ago. 


With their enhanced prestige and influence, 
Canada’s magazines have become the national 
media to an extent not surpassed by the strongest 
groups of magazines in any other country. 


They have won their way in competition with 
magazines coming into Canada from both the 


United States and Great Britain. They are 
rapidly displacing the best of “foreign” magazines 
because their enterprise and high character appeal 
to Canada’s pride in things purely Canadian. 


Reaching Better Than 
Every Second Urban Home 


The volume of magazine circulation available in 
Canada today, in proportion to population, is 
equal to, if not greater than, that usually 
employed by advertisers in the United States “to 
cover the country”. 


Merchandising processes in the United States 
and Canada are very much alike; and the 
influence of magazines is just as important; their 
value just as great; their use just as necessary; 
and their effectiveness just as certain; in the one 
country as in the other. 


The use of the leading magazines of Canada 
will give manufacturers national publicity of a 
character and value which cannot be equalled 
through any other form of advertising, at 
anywhere near the same low cost. 


In Canada the trend in advertising 
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another is turning toward the New Year with a 

lifting heart and a renewal of hope. Every one of us 
dreams of happier times for this old world and those who 
live in it, and every one of us instinctively follows Billy 
Sunday’s advice to “Brighten the corner where you are” 
as a beginning. 

Thus most women, after contemplating the problems 
of the world in general and their families in particular, 
will resolutely set about preparing more healthful meals 
so that the father and children can have a clearer strength 
to face the days; or cast about for some way of making 
the home brighter and more livable; of watching the 
son and daughter’s development more closely, so that 
when they, too, meet the regular turn of the depression 
as it comes back in twenty years or so, will not have the 
faults that burdened us in the past. 

And thus Chatelaine, being a very feminine magazine, 
casts about for mighty things to do in the coming months, 
to make our monthly visit a time of real help, pleasure 
and profit. Some of them we can talk about; most of 
them must be guarded as closely as are all delicious 
secrets, and be told in each succeeding issue. 


One very important series of new articles begins in 
this issue: “Is your boy giving you trouble?’ by 
G. Elmore Reaman. Too little help is given parents in 
the way of suggestions and advice on the bringing up of 
turbulent sons, and Chatelaine’s series, which during 
the year will cover every phase of the adolescent’s 
physical, mental, moral. and cultural aspects, should 
prove of very real value. But you will learn more about 
Dr. Reaman in another part of this issue. 


Another important series for mothers will be conducted 
by the new director of our Baby Department—Dr. John 
W. S. McCullough. This well-known physician is Chief 
Inspector of Health for the Province of Ontario, and has 
made a specialty in the study of the health and welfare 
of mother and children. This is a notable appointment 
for Chatelaine readers, and of special interest because 
Dr. McCullough will conduct a question box in connec- 
tion with his column. Some of the subjects he has 
promised to write about include early risks to the baby, 
natural and artificial feeding, sickness prevention and 
the rickets story. You may rely on the sort of information 
you want from Dr. McCullough, who is well known 
throughout Canada for his writings and for his fine work 
on the recent Cancer Commission that Canada sent 
abroad. 

Since women everywhere are returning with vigorous 
interest to home handi- 
crafts, the long pro- 
mised series of simple 
directions for batiks, 
china painting, French 
pen painting, new knit- 
ting ideas, raffia work 
and other crafts will 
begin shortly. This 
renewed interest in 
handicrafts is one of 
the direct results of 
harder times; and it is 
one of the most import- 
ant in the history of 
Canadian homes. 

Some of the most 
noted names in Cana- 
lian fiction will appear, 
6 ell as some new 


Birt ONE of us, I believe, in some form or 
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writers. Among the former will be an enthralling new 
animal story by Dr. Charles D. G. Roberts, dean of 
Canadian literature, who will relate the amazing adven- 
tures of Tabitha, a beautiful Persian cat. Dr. Robert's 
magazine stories are so few and far between that his 
appearance in Chatelaine will be eagerly welcomed. 
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UT to leave this view of future issues for a moment, 

let us turn to the January issue. The first story is of 
particular interest in that “Tom Bridgman” is the 
pen-name adopted by Martha Banning Thomas and her 
friend, Ethel Bridgman, who spends many months every 
year with her in the gay little cabin above the Bay of 
Fundy, where Miss Thomas writes her stories. This is 
the first effort of “Tom Bridgman,” and “he” is anxiously 
waiting to know whether you enjoyed it! Louis Arthur 
Cunningham, from New Brunswick, is back again after 
many months, with a poignantly human story of the 
troubles that beset young people who would a-marrying 
go these days. Even if you were married, with all the 
smug security of feeling that your husband had a per- 
fectly safe job which would keep you in comfort, without 
any of the fears that dog young people’s steps these days, 
I'll wager you'll enjoy the story. 

With the second in our series of articles discussing the 
domestic servant problem, we present. via Constance 
Templeton’s enquiring disposition, the opinions of a 
number of men and women who see the question from the 
viewpoint of the executive who mediates between maid 
and mistress. Actual experiences and opinions from 
women throughout the Dominion as to whether they 
believe that it is possible to professionalize domestic 
service, will follow--as will experiences from maids 
themselves. 

Chatelaine believes that this is one of the big questions 
of the day as far as Canadian mothers and their daughters 
go. It is obvious that the free-for-all opportunities of a 
few years ago for girls everywhere to go into “business” 
have gone, probably never to return. Health authorities 
everywhere will declare in favor of an earning life spent 
in the home, to the nervous work of office or factory; and 
it is up to the women of Canada to see what can be done 
to put domestic service on the same professional plane as 
other work for girls. 


e 


URING the last busy days of the session, we prevailed 
upon Agnes MacPhail to write us, in article form 
the subject she had used in an address: “If I were Prime 
Minister.” Here’s a woman's ideas as to how she would 
handle the situation, and it’s the viewpoint of a woman 
who is cognizant of the actual situations she would be up 
against. Do you agree with all she says? Or would you 
have different ideas if you were Prime Minister? The 
subject should make interesting discussion. Let’s hear 
from you. Briefly, please! 
Which brings us to the final line, and the heartiest of 
wishes for a Happy New Year! 
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The way of a man with a maid 
has often been sung in history— 
but the way of two men with a 


maid is stranger still bas 


by 
TOM BRIDGMAN 


I HEAR,” observed George Monroe, ‘‘that there’s a 
new girl over at the Inn.” 

Dan Rogers unfolded his long legs, pulled his excellent 
figure out of a deep chair, and sauntered over to the fire- 
place. Knocking his pipe against the blackened bricks, he 
gazed moodily into the flames. The spacious cabin room 
was warm and cheerful, yet the thick, red curtains drawn 
against the window panes could not wholly check the 
creeping cold. It hovered icily about the sills, waiting to 
advance when the fire should die down. 

“Well,” remarked Dan, “‘what of it?” 

“T hear,’’ continued his friend, ‘‘that she’s not hard to 
look at.” 

Dan’s lean, handsome face, bronzed from winter sun, 
settled into lines of discontent. 

“T was talking to that guy who runs the office,’’ George 
persisted. ‘He says 

The other faced him irritably. ‘Listen, George, what’s 
your game? Trying to bring sunshine into my blighted life 
in a big way? I've seen girls before—plenty. Besides, 
nothing worth a second look would come to this hole. And 
while we’re on the subject, how much longer are we doing 
time in this old dump?” 

“She’s dark and fluffy . 
resumed George evenly. 

“I asked you how much longer 

“Six weeks, anyhow. Maybe more.” 

Dan yanked a log out of the wood basket and kicked it 


. sort of, the office guy says,’ 
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Dan’s eves were over-bright, his hair tumbled. “I found a tele- 
gram,” he announced, “that night in the snow. TI didn’t read all 
of it, only the first part.” Miss Taylor never flickered an eyelash. 


into the fire. “If you think I’m going to stick around another 
six weeks with you following me about 

“And now,”’ George interrupted, ‘‘I’ll tell you something.” 
The pleasant rosiness of his countenance hardened into 
something almost stern. “You'll take it, and like it. Is it 
my fault that you had pneumonia that’s left you woozy? 
Is it my fault that Dr. Mercer sent you up to this country 
place to snap out of it? You’ve groused ever since we’ve 
been here, practically all the eight infernal weeks. I'm fed 
up. A couple of more peeves and grouses, and I'll leave 
you flat. This cabin is swell; so’s the Inn. Do you think 
it’s all a blooming picnic to me?” 

“I know, I know,” threw in the other. “I’m a filthy, 
low-down. ungrateful cad. I’m sorry, but everything gets 
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so darn dull. Same old round—three meals a day 
exercise—rest—nine hours sleep. Sometimes I could kick 
the roof off a church. Then, of course, there’s business. 
Perhaps you haven’t heard that business is a trifle tricksy, 
George?” 

His friend refused to answer this pleasantry. 

“And Colton Lye has been r’arin’ about a lot of things. 
Writing every day.” 

“Let him r’ar. He’s good at it.” 

“Do you mean that’s all he’s good at?” 

“Practically. I never was strong for him. His magnetism 
is like varnish—sticky on rainy days.” 

“Now see here, George,”’ said Dan, ‘Colton and I have 
worked up a nice little bond business together even for 














But roughened fingers, 
harsh dry skin, will 


rob your hands of this 
eloquent witchery... 





H” you looked at your hands lately 
. «really looked at them? Are they 
soft, white and smooth? Lovely to look 
at? And to touch? 


Or do they feel a little coarse, a little 
rough . . . even rasping a bit if you touch 
a sheer stocking or a bit of satin? 


Hands chap easily, become reddened 
and old looking, because the skin of 
the hands is almost invariably too dry, 
specialists say. 

But this condition can be overcome 
by restoring the precious beauty ele- 
ments the skin is constantly losing. 


Two famous ingredients 


To do this they prescribe two restora- 
tives which havea truly marvelous effect 
on the hands... even on hands that 
have been long neglected. One is famous 
as a skin softener; the other is renowned 
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satin-smooth, divinely you nce 
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as a whitener to free the skin from red- 
ness and discoloration. 

Now you can get them both blended 
into a fragrant silvery compound known 
as Jergens Lotion. 

Because it contains only the elements 
the skin most needs, this lotion is com- 
pletely absorbed and leaves no sticki- 
ness. Its mild antiseptic action makes 


it delightfully soothing and healing. 
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He loves the touch of soft, smooth fingers . . 


] 





“It is the most wonderful lotion we have 
ever found for chapping and dryness,” 
women say. 
e . 

All over the country they are using Jer- 
gens Lotion in preference to any other. 
In the very dry climates they use it con- 
stantly to keep the skin velvety smooth 
in spite of parching wind and sun. 


Get a bottle of Jergens Lotion today 





heart beat faster... 





. but there is only disenchantment in a harsh dry hand 


at the toilet goods counter of any drug 
or department store—50F. Or the big 
economy bottle is only $1. 

You will always want the large-sized, 
more economical bottle once you dis- 
cover the soft white witchery Jergens 
Lotion can give your hands. And you 
will find, too, that it makes a perfect 
powder base because of the way it 
smooths the skin. 


Generous trial bottle. Clip this cou- 


-y? 7 

TCL pon now and get a generous sample 
of Jergens Lotion FREE. 
(MADE IN CANADA) 


J E R é E N S L 0 | | () N — The Andrew Jergens Cc., 5607 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont, 


Name 





Address 


* 
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“Idiot; exploded George, when he saw Dan. “What the blazes are you doing 


here?” “Shut up,” 


I'll carry the gent’s legs. 


astrakhan cap, that dark tendrils of hair glistened with 
melting snow. She wore a white blanket-coat snugly belted 
at the waist, rather full trousers tucked into high boots —a 
costume which George later described as a knock-out at the 
first punch. 

“Volunteers?”’ repeated both men stupidly. 

“Some man is hurt in the woods about a mile and a half 
from here. Unconscious."’ Seeing their astonishment, she 
added, ‘I happen to be used to going about on snowshoes, 
and had the good luck to bring along a small emergency 
kit when I came up here. For one reason or another, there 
seems to be a dearth of men at the Inn tonight and I 
she hesitated and again concern sharpened her glance 
“well, I was going through the hall when the woman came 
in with the news. Only the clerk was there. The woman 
was tired and excited. She came upon the man fallen in 
the snow. She tried to lift him, but he was too heavy for 
her, so she hurried as fast as she could for help.” 

Dan and George continued to stare. 

“It’s a cold night and the quicker something is done, the 
better. I enquired at the desk where you lived and the 
clerk told me he was sure you'd be glad to help.” 

“Of course we will,” said Dan with great heartiness. 


said Dan. 


“Miss Taylor, allow me to join the parade. 
Is he dead by any chance?” he enquired brightly. 


“Of course you won't!’ announced George. ‘‘Just a 
minute, Miss Taylor, and I'll jump into my togs.” 

“Is Mr. Rogers unable to walk?” enquired the guest 
sweetly. 

“He is unable to go out on a night like this. Half-past 
nine is his bedtime. I'm here to see that he follows orders.” 
These words now proceeded from the adjoining room, and 
Dan looked as if he were about to commit one of the most 
agreeable murders on record. He thrust his hands deep in 
his pockets and favored Miss Taylor with a grim smile. 
“You hear? I know my keeper’s voice. I can’t go with 
you. I have to go to bed.” 

“But I rather counted on two men,” insisted Miss Taylor. 

“I’m worth two, anv day.” came from the next room. 
“Tust wait and see.” The next minute, George, bulging 
in sports togs, came grinning into the living room. ‘Sorry, 
old beet; tough luck to have to stay at home. I'll just 
yank down my snowshoes from the wall. and off we go. 
I’ve brought a big flashlight, Miss Taylor, which I can 
strap to my belt in case I need both hands. It’s not far, 
but the trail may be drifted in places, and it's cold as the 
devil. Are you sure you really want to go, Miss Taylor? 
I’m sure I can scare up another man somewhere.” 


~] 


A newgirl at the hotel, 

alone and secretive 

a strange man found 
YS . 

at midnight uncon-~ 

sclous in the snow— 

all this weaves into 


a story you Il enjoy 


Dan made brutal noises in his 
throat. 

“Quite sure,’’ said the guest. 
“Good night, Mr. Rogers. 
Keep warm and cosy.” Her 
concern was excessive. It made 
him writhe. 

They went out then, and the 
rug fell behind them. Dan 
heard their voices, muffled by 
the falling snow, then dying 
away altogether. He returned 
to the fire and stood there 
looking down into the embers. 
The cool smile of Ruth Taylor 
jeered at him from every flame. 
“She’s too darned efficient. I 
don’t like efficiency in pretty 
girls; it dates them.” 

He remained standing there, 
thinking of many things. His 
long term of enforced idleness 
in this out-of-the-way place; his 
business running along well, he 
hoped, with Colton Lye at the 
helm; his father fussing about 
him, worried over him, wanting 
him to have every chance to get 
well without interruption. But 
chiefly he thought of Miss 
Taylor. She was like an unex- 
pected spotlight placed on a 
dull routine. Her presence illu- 
minated the scene. He wondered 
why she had chosen to come to 
their cabin for help, and not 
another. And why should she 
take such an acute interest in a 
man lost in the woods, when, 
hardly an hour previous, she 
had been too tired for a game 
of bridge? Maybe that telegram 
she got—but no, what possible 
connection could there be 
between it and the sudden 
emergency? He gave it up. 

In a glower of ill-humor Dan 
filled the tea-kettle with water 
and hung it on a crane above the 
flaming logs. He assembled a 
few cups and saucers and made 
ready for coffee when the res- 
cuers should return. And he 
hated George—as he did these 
things—with a deep, affection- 
ate hatred. George was a jailer 
who did his duty. 
MEANTIME Miss Taylor and George were well on 

their journey. The triangle of light thrown from the 
electric torch was flickering with slanted flakes of snow. 
The trees sighed above their heads. The drifts were 
deepening under their feet. Miss Taylor managed herself 
and snowshoes with casual skill. At times George had all 
he could do to keep up with her seemingly effortless advance. 
There was little danger of losing the trail, since it was the 
one most used to the next settlement. Miss Taylor spoke 
seldom, but once she asked about Dan. ‘‘How is he getting 
on?” she enquired. 

George, for no reason he could name, thought the question 
singular. Certainly it carried a different flavor from her 
usual crisp remarks. 

“Oh, well enough. Restless. of course. Hates coddling. 
Gets in a lather about his business at home. A bitter pill 
for him to swallow when I refused to let him come with us 
tonight. But rules are rules, and I promised Dr. Mercer 
and Dan’s father to see that he obeyed them.” 

“I’m glad he couldn't come with us tonight,’”’ said Miss 
Taylor. “Didn’t want him. Particularly didn’t want him.” 

George was about to give amazed protest, remembering 
the young woman’s urgent request [Continued on page 30} 








The winter woods of Nova Scotia make a 


thrilling setting for this vivid mystery story 
. a az A 


these bad times. He knows important people. He’s been 
valuable getting customers and cash.” 

“Oh, cut it, Dan. You're here to rest. That’s the grand 
idea. Let Colton barge around by himself. I don’t think,” 
added George, who couldn't resist a final crack, “that your 
dad thinks so darn much of him either.” 

There followed a heated argument lacking clarity, then 
Dan simmered down to sullen contrition. “You're an early 
Christian martyr, George, to stick it with me like this. 
Don’t think I don’t appreciate it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t go as far as that,”’ returned the other 
modestly, “I’m just telling you.” 

“You told it, feller. You spoke right up, and I got it. 
Who is she,’’ he enquired suddenly, ‘‘the fluffy one? You 
didn’t dig into the Inn register for all this, I suppose?” 

‘Well, maybe I did in a way,”’ admitted George with 
great dignity. “‘I was passing by.” 

“What name?” 

“Taylor, Ruth.” 

“Alone?” 

“Alone.” 

“Why?” 

“Good heavens, man,’ 
“I’m no census taker!” 

“Here for her health?’’ persisted Dan. 

“No, just resting.” 

“From what? Work, or social stuff?’ 

“How should I know?” snorted George. 

“Probably a secretary or something. Ritzy dresser?” 

“Swank.” 

“Usually are. What are you changing your shirt for?” 

“This one’s on the foul, messy.” 

“I see,’ drawled Dan, “I . . . certainly . . . do see!” 

“Lay off the humorous,” advised George pleasantly, 
“and climb into something decent yourself. You may 
never regret it.” 

There were not many guests at the Inn, thirty or so, 
some of whom lived at the Inn proper and some in surround- 
ing cabins. Young persons who enjoyed winter sports, 
older ones who heroically made effort to do so, still older 
ones who made no effort of any description. This small 
and last-named group spent many hours huddled close to 
the great fires always kept going in the hall. They missed 
nothing concerning the activities of the guests, since their 
perceptions were keen and their curiosity unbounded. 

A cluster of these elderly parasites, embedded in their 
favorite chairs, registered disapproval on this same evening 
when Dan Rogers and George Monroe arrived from their 
cabin somewhat late for dinner. A gusty swirl of cold air 
rushed in with them. Snow fell in small showers from their 
shoulders, and snow was stamped on the rubber mat. 

“Good evening, young gentlemen!” piped up the tart 
voice of old Mrs. Emder. 

“Evening!”” responded the arrivals in unison. “Old 
ferret!” added Dan under his breath. 

Dan and George proceeded at once to the dining room, 
where, for the most part, they ate their dinner in silence, 
with an occasional glimpse about the room. 

“See her?’’ enquired Dan during excavations of a baked 
potato. 

George nodded slightly. ‘Over there, back of you.” 

“She would be. Does she brighten perceptibly at sight 
of us?” 

“Not to the naked eye.” 

“An oversight we must correct. 
bloater,”’ said Dan. ‘‘We’ll change 
me off if she makes a get-away.” 

Again they relapsed into silence. Once the clerk in the 
office came into the dining room and, looking about, went 
to Miss Taylor's table. He handed her a yellow envelope 
and left. 

George watched this with furtive intentness. 
carefully felt of his tie 

“Hope it’s no bad news,”’ he muttered. ‘Here she blows 
now, coming head on! Keep a grip on yourself, young 
feller.” 

A quick tapping of heels announced the approach and 
passing of a young woman dressed in a semi-evening frock 
of green. Both men regarded her with covert, yet dis- 
criminating glances. 

“Are you sure that’s the Taylor referred to?” 

“Sure as shooting.” 

“Not bad, I'll say,” admitted Dan generously. 

Miss Taylor carried her slender straightness with grace 
and dignity. Her small chin was firm, her nose slightly 
retroussée, but most noticeable of all were her eyes—dark 
and wide with a heavenly sweep of lashes. Utterly self- 
possessed was Miss Taylor, and a trifle aloof. 

“Not so easy,’’ murmured George. 

“About twenty-one?” 

“A bit olde:, I'd say 


roared the round-faced George, 


She’s facing you, old 
seats tomorrow. Tip 


Then he 


Twenty-four or five. You don’t 





grab off all that poise in 
your late teens—-not that 
variety, anyhow. Sweet, 
superior, and cool as a 
countess!” 

“It’s a laugh, that supe- 
rior stuff. Easy to crash.” 

“Says who?” 

“Let’s hang around the 
hall a bit tonight,’’ sug- 
gested Dan. 

They hung around the 
hall. They managed an 
introduction to Miss 
Taylor by way of old 
Mrs. Emden, who could 
be very, very waggish in 
the matter of collecting 
players for Contract. 
They gallantly prepared a 
table, score-pad, pencil, 
two packs of cards. They 
beamed with pleasure. 
Miss Taylor thanked 
them and said she was 
sorry. She said she must 
be excused; she was a bit 
tired. She left them gap- 
ing at the chasm of her 
absence. 

Mrs. Emden fell back 
upon an angry clicking of 
needles. Dan and George 
returned to the cabin. 
They had accomplished a 
minor victory, however, 
having wrenched an 
acceptance from the diffi- 
cult Miss Taylor to go 
coasting next morning. 
She had said yes, she 
would be delighted. but 
they could not flatter 
themselves that she was 
particularly impressed. 
She agreed to be ready at 
nine, and arranged to 
meet the men in the Inn 
hall. 

Kicking the snow ahead 
of them on their way 
back to the cabin, Dan 
and George reviewed the 
conversation. “I asked 
her if she were resting 
from business,”’ said Dan, 
“and she said yes, but I 
couldn’t pry much else 
from her. Why so tight?” 
George shook his head. 

“I told her it tied you 
up, being in an office,” 
continued Dan, ‘“‘and she 
nodded. About as chatty 
as an oyster, though. I 
up and said I hoped the 
telegram was not calling 
her home, or back to the 
office, and she looked at me sort of queerly and then said 
no, it wasn’t. Then she asked me if I weren't on my 
vacation, too. I balked about playing up the pneumonia 
racket, when you, George, butted in with your tactful way 
and informed her I was a sick man getting better. I could 
have crowned you. Especially when she gazed at me in 
that steady, impersonal manner, and said, ‘Indeed? You 
look remarkably fit to me!’”’ Dan imitated her speech 
with disgusted accuracy. “How does she get that way? How 
does she know so much . . . a mere chit from an office?” 


of information none the 


EORGE shook his head. They entered their cabin. It 
was a sturdy place, stout against all weathers. The 
immediate warmth enfolded them and eased the pricks of 
chagrin. They threw more wood on the fire until sparks 
flew up in a fountain of red. They drew a card table beside 
it, and began a ruthless game of backgammon. Soft feathers 
of snow pressed against the glass behind the curtains. The 
flames from the logs chattered in pleasant friendliness. 
“Double sixes!” roared George. ‘Too bad; I'll park 
myself on the two bar-points, yours and mine, thus.” He 
swooped two men next to Dan’s Inner Table, and two next 
his own. “And all the double sixes you throw won’t do you 


For an uncertatn moment, Dan suffered a wholly childish fear. 
until they passed. Or should he call to them? After all, he was guiltily possessed 
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Should he hide 


less secret because he had happened upon it by chance. 


no good, me fine laddie-buck!"") Dan threw his dice, and 
turned up a measly one-and-three. 

“Was that a knock I heard?” asked George suddenly. 

“No, just wood falling together in the fire. Hey, look at 
this! Double fives! And that gives me the grand jump to 
your blot. Out you go, old codfish! And you'll have a 
whale of a time getting in, or I'm a sinner!” 

“That was a knock!" said George. ‘‘Who in blazes would 
be coming here tonight?’ He rose and went to the door. 
To keep out the cold, a fur rug hung from a peg overhead 
straight down the side. This George pulled back to open 
the door. 

For a moment nothing was said. Then a clear voice 
remarked, ‘Sorry to disturb you. May I come in?’ Miss 
Taylor ducked under the rug and stood smiling at them. 
There was, however, a hint of concern in her expression, 
as if she were definitely worried behind that bright com- 
posure. 

Dan clattered to his feet, overturning the backgammon 
board so that the men dropped to the floor and rolled away 
like demented little wheels. 

“I've come for volunteers,”’ announced their guest. They 
saw that she carried snowshoes, that she wore a black 
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* Hello Mary,” drawled Margaret Dale from the French doors, in her lazy voice. 
“Do you know, my dear, when I came in I thought you were Betty sitting there. 


Kent came into the room. Margaret Dale 
was with him. 

“Hello,” Kent said. ‘“ Morning, dear. 
Any coffee left? Mag and I are starved.”’ 

She smiled up at his tall figure dressed in riding clothes. 

“T'll ring for some. Good morning, Mag.” 

Margaret Dale crossed the room slowly. She never 
hurried. It was part of her charm. No one had ever seen her 
ruffled, nor heard her raise her voice. She was not really 
beautiful, but she was so perfectly tumed out that she 
dazzled. 

“Hello, Mary,” she drawled in her lazy voice. ‘Do you 
know, my dear, when I first came in I thought you were 
Betty sitting there. You look so straight and young.” She 
added, still sweetly, ‘‘From the back.” 

Mary said nothing. Kent pulled out a chair for the guest. 
Fresh coffee came. He sipped it gratefully. Mag Dale lifted 
her cup with a little flourish and smiled at him over it. The 
gesture was a toast, implying intimacy. It was a brazen 
thing to do, but Mag was not one to consider that. She did 
as she pleased. Her fabulous wealth seemed to give her 
carte blanche. The wealth had been poor Bobby Dale's 
before he killed himself, leaving it all to his wife. Mary had 
heard Mag refer to the tragedy once. ‘Rather neat, wasn’t 
it?’’ she had said. 

But Kent did not know that. He was saying now, 

“Oh, lordy, lordy! Six whole weeks to play in! I feel like a 
colt in clover.” 

He looked so boyish that his wife’s heart swelled. She 
leaned forward eagerly. 

“I’ve asked the Swains and the Cooke’s in for this after- 
noon. And Mike Elmore. I’m going to see that you're not 
dull while you're home.” 

Kent turned his face toward her. It was expressionless. 

“Are you? It’s nice of you, but I’ve a golf date for this 
afternoon. You go ahead and have your fun. Maybe I'll 
get in toward the end.” 


You look so straight and young.” 


“But, Kent!’ she protested. “I thought . . . You 
wanted to play so much.” 

He repeated gently, 

“Tt’s nice of you, but I’m afraid I'm all sewed up.” 

Mary felt her face grow hot, as if it had been slapped. 
She thought with despair of all those gabbling people to 
entertain, with their gossip and their hectic gaiety. And 
now it was for nothing. No Kent to enjoy it. She would 
have to swing the whole tiresome business herself. Vaguely 
she heard Mrs. Dale speaking. 

“‘Mike Elmore,” she was saying. ‘What on earth was the 
matter with him last night? He was positively furtive. I 
only saw him once. Dancing with Betty.” 

Mary said absently, quite unaware of how it sounded, 

“That was nice of him.” 

But Betty rose decisively from the table. 

“Sa-ay!’’ she protested, “I like that. Nice of him, was it? 
What am I—a charity patient? I'll have you know that 
strong men weep for a chance to dance with me. So there! 
Come on, Kenny. Let’s go swimming. I have my pride.” 

The two of them departed in mock outrage. Mrs. Dale 
looked after them. 

“Betty’s coming along,”” she murmured blandly. “You 
dress her well, Mary.”” Then she added, ‘‘Oh, clothes! That 
reminds me. Madame René’s back in town. Yes, the yearly 
visitation. I went in last week. She has some marvellous 
new things. And she’s started something different. She'll 
give private interviews, size up your type, and then dress 
you absolutely perfectly! For a fee, of course. I didn’t do it 

.”’ she paused, “but I thought you might like to know, 
Mary.” 
Mary said automatically, 
“Thanks. She’s an artist, Madame René.” 


She added, still sweetly, “From the back.” 


“My dear, I should say she is! You 
ought to see what her personal advice did 
for Lib Terriss. Nothing could make Lib 
into a beauty, but she really does look ten 
years younger than before.” 

Mary heard that phrase, “‘ten years younger.” It echoed 
in the outer spaces of her mind. But at the moment she had 
nothing to say in reply. She was thinking, with a weary 
quiver of the nerves, of this afternoon’s party. For almost 
the first time, she felt a little glow of anger at Kent’s calm 
withdrawal. She had planned it for him. 

But it was that afternoon that Mike Elmore finally 
cornered her. The stimulant of his obvious interest in her 
had lightened her mood. For the moment she felt gay and a 
little reckless. She smiled directly up at Mike and saw him 
take an eager step forward. 

“Mary,” he said, quite low, “when are you going to let me 
see you alone? There’s something I want to talk to you 
about in the worst way. I’ve been stalking you for days.” 

“T know it,” she laughed. ‘“The Deerslayer had nothing 
on you.” 

His tanned face flushed a little. 

‘Well, but I’m serious. See here. Do you ever come up to 
town? I mean, there are always such mobs in this house. 
Couldn’t I see you one day next week, in town?” 

She looked at him for a moment, suddenly considering 
all that his suggestion might mean. Her reckless mood held. 
So did that little spark of anger against Kent. Watching the 
tall figure before her, she thought, ‘““There must be years 
and years between us. Is it possible that he . ? But why 
not?” Why not, indeed? And why should she not show 
Kent that she was still a woman? Another memory from 
this morning’s conversation assailed her suddenly. “*. . . she 
really does look ten years younger.” It decided her. Still 
holding the man’s eyes she said softly: 

“I’m making an appointment with a modiste on Tuesday 
Our apartment is all in slip-covers, [Continued on pave 38} 








She was forty-nine—and 
tired. Yet she had to face 
the cruel competition of 
youth in a battle that 
seemed to place all the 
odds against her 
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THE Besr Is Yet lo BE 


Sux had finished with the skin lotion. Now 
she began expertly to make up. Her face looked 
out of the mirror at her. It was a face which had 
been charming, but it was no longer young and it 
was very thin. The cheek bones showed and there 
were dark circles under the eyes. The look of strain 
would not relax. She sighed, thinking for a fraction of a 
second that neither rouge nor the carefully auburned hair 
could defeat this morning light. Last night’s party had 
tired her, but she had set her will upon going down to 
breakfast. This was the first day of her husband’s vacation, 
the beginning of those anticipated six weeks when Kent 
could stay at the North Shore place, away from the demands 
of his enormous business. She must—must be on hand to 
pour his coffee, to enter into any plan of his. Anxious eager- 
ness drew her brows together. Then she shrugged, slipped 
into the jacket of her lounging pyjamas and went downstairs. 

Her son and daughter were at the breakfast table. Kent’s 
chair was empty. 

“Hello, kids,” she said, coming into the room. 

Young Kent grinned and stood up. He was dark and tall 
like his father. He slumped back into his chair as his mother 
sat down. His manners were good, but he knew that she did 
not care for too much deference. 

“Ah, there, Mrs. Halliday!’ he said. “Fresh as the well- 
known lily, with hardly any gilt. It was a good party. You 
and dad can certainly throw them when you make up your 
minds.” 

Mary Halliday smiled. 

“Where is your father?” 


by ELEANOR DELAMATER 


Illustrated by F. E. Moffat 


She felt her daughter’s blue eyes swing toward her. 
Betty said, 

“‘He went out hours ago. He’s riding with Mag Dale. 

It was not for nothing that the muscles of Mary Halliday’s 
face were worn. They had hidden shock and hurt before 
now. They had hidden just this hurt. Margaret Dale! That 
slim woman, barely thirty, lovely in her indolent fashion, 
whom Kent’s eyes followed in any room. Kent’s wife 
veiled her own eyes. She sipped her orange juice. 

“Out already?” she murmured. ‘‘Well, it’s a gorgeous 
day. Did you have a good time last night, Bet?” 

“Swell; only I do think those people who came with the 
Swains were ghastly. I mean, I think—” 

Mary stopped listening. For the thousandth time she was 
hearing the approaching echo of despair. Years ago she had 
told herself that if Kent could continue tall and lithe and 
grey only at the temples, she too could keep slender and 
smart. If now at fifty he could retain his zest for polo and 
bridge and late parties, she could go with him, gaily and on 
even terms. But could she? She was forty-nine and tired. 
Margaret Dale was thirty. What were marcels and massage 
and mud packs against twenty years? She felt her shoulders 
droop. Her son’s voice recalled her. 

“Mary, you’re not listening! Snap out of it, Mary.” 


” 


She had taught the children to use her first name. 
It had a reassuring sound. 

“I’m sorry, honestly. What did you say, Kenny?” 

“I said Mike Elmore called up this morning. 
Bright and early with the birds, he was. He wanted 
to talk to you and nobody else.” 

Michael Elmore. Yes, there was always Mike. He had 
been at the house so often since she had opened it in May 
that she wondered, now, why she had not suspected the 
reason. Last night the reason had been fairly plain. He had 
moved heaven and earth to be alone with her. She had 
watched his efforts with amusement, but with a little thrill 
of pleasure, too. Mike was attractive. He was younger than 
she, of course, but he was certainly no raw youth like 
Betty’s friends or like Kent. Mary felt a sudden surge of 
hope and returning confidence. She was not quite a has- 
been, then. She could still charm a man. She held the idea 
firmly, warmly in her mind. It made her feel light and 
poised and at her ease. 

“If I were making laws,” she told her son, smiling, ‘‘I’d 
entirely abolish young men who don’t dance with their 
mothers at parties.” 

The boy flushed. For just a second she thought he looked 
resentful. 

“Oh, hey!’’ he protested. ‘“You know I was at the Cooke’s 
dinner party last night. I had to wade through that crowd 
of gals.” 

She nodded, then stiffened a little, for there were voices on 
the drive beyond the French windows. Mary half turned 
in her chair so that she could see the door. The next moment 
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following morning they were back in the city. Harris 
dropped her at the Wells Building where the Regal 
Advertising Agency had its offices. 

“See you at five, Marge,”’ he said gaily. “‘We have 
enough left from the wedding orgy to feed us for a 
week.” 

With a wave of the hand, he stepped on the gas and 
rolled away. Margery watched until he was swallowed up 
in the mighty stream of traffic, then entered the building, 
bought a paper, took it to a bench in the quietest corner of 
the lobby and studied the short and bitter column headed: 
Help Wanted —Female. She marked likely prospects in the 
order of march and sallied forth bravely on this, her first 
day of married life, to scout for a job. 

Bravely she went. She wasn’t afraid. After all, she hau 
Harris. He would see her through. It wasn’t so hard as it 
would have been if she were quite alone and friendless 





Margery held his hand tightly and smiled at the gay, envious 
teasing of Jimmie Cotter and Enid. They had been engaged 
for quile a while, those two, but Jimmy was without a job, and 
there was no prospect of marriage for some time to come. 
“Lucky kids,” said Jimmy. “If both of us were working, eh??? 


But she wanted to get a position, to be again earning money 
before he should even suspect what had happened. She 
had to get work; his salary alone would not suffice for the 
two of them. There were some bills to pay, bills that they 
weren't afraid of when they contracted them, but which 
now, just to think of them, made her walk faster as if to 
get away from the fear of not being able to pay. 

She had need of all her courage, all her trust, in the days, 
the weeks that followed—days in which she dared not go 
home to rest, for fear Harris should drop in and find her 
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there doing nothing and learn the truth and, perhaps, 

lose some of his love for her; weeks in which she kept 

up the miserable pretense, the pitiful farce of getting 

up and breakfasting with him and hurrying for fear 

of being late. Late, when she had all the day ahead of 

her! Then to come home in the evening and get supper 

and answer his casual questions. “Busy today, Marge?” 

or, “Old Forsman working you to death?”’ Well, it wasn’t 

hard to seem tired. Who wouldn't be tired after tramping 

all day from office to office, riding up in one lift and down 

in the other, meeting everywhere the same regretful refusal, 

the sugar-coated assurance, so bitter, that she might “leave 

her name and address in case something should turn up,”’ 
when they very well knew that nothing ever would. 

A sorry play this, a sad pretense. Hard to be gay, to 

keep smiling, hard not to weep in Harris’s arms and blurt 

out the whole thing to him and have [Continued on page 34} 
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Lets Get MARRIED 


by LOUIS ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM 


At seven she was to be married, and py half the home 
expenses. At five she was fired—and what happened then 


makes a poignant love story of today’s 


L.. ONE THING to lose your job when you have a 
sockful in the bank, another thing to be let go when you 
owe two weeks wages to the landlady; but it’s the acme of 
unease to get the air on the very day you plan to be married, 
when the chief hope of happiness in your marriage depends 
on the weekly pay-envelope. And Margery Holt had 
received the fatal sentence at five o’clock; at seven she and 
Harris Kendall— 

The red rug in Mr. Forsman’s office seemed to heave and 
whirl under her feet. The room rolled around Mr. Forsman’s 
bald and shiny head and his voice—‘‘so terribly sorry . . . 
utmost satisfaction . . when things get better . 
first-class recommendations—” she heard as if she were 
deep down in a grand canyon and he a mile up on a cliff. 
She took a mighty grip of herself. She mustn’t keel over or 
lose her nerve now. She would need all her courage, all her- 
wits about her. Bravely she shook hands with Mr. Forsman, 
got her two weeks pay from the cashier and said farewell 
to the Regal Advertising Agency—just another little girl 
out of work. 

She tried to laugh it off, to make a joke of it. Her heart 
felt like a stone. She’d have to tell Harris at once that she 
couldn’t marry him. They'd have to postpone it for a 
while, maybe a year, maybe—she choked on the thought— 
for longer than that. And so many things might happen. 
Harris had come so suddenly, so gallantly into her life, 
sweeping her off her feet, sweeping her right to the altar. 
Neither of them made much money; they had planned to 
pool their pay-envelopes, but now the loss of her twenty a 
week would put the kibosh on things. Oh, darn! Oh, worse 
than darn! 

Margery hurried along with the five o’clock crowd. 
Lovely, lovely night of autumn; the sky beyond the city 
was copper and crimson; out in the country where they had 
planned to go for a one night honeymoon, a big moon, 
their moon, would sail over the stubble fields and bounce 
from tree-top to tree-top, following them all the way; dry 
leaves would float down on the cool night wind and she 
would be transported in Harris’s old flivver, his arm about 
her, joyous as a goddess in a golden chariot. One night, then 
back to work. And Harris living in her apartment, with the 
added dignity and expense of a sitting room. How they 
had worked and planned and dreamed! 

She couldn’t tell him, couldn’t throw away her happiness 
just because she’d lost her job. No, she could not. Why, 
her wedding dress was home on the bed waiting for her-—a 
lovely, sky-blue silken thing that she had saved for months 
to buy, the ring was bought, the license, the minister 
expected them. And the little supper . . . 

Margery shut her lips tightly, blinked her eyes that the 
tears seemed to make darker and lovelier, and squared 
her shoulders. This was her wedding night: not even the 
omnipotent depression had any right to butt in on it. 

At the delicatessen store of Torben Hunter she had 
ordered baked ham and liverwurst and a roast chicken 
with all the trimmings. She had paid for them. She was 
going now to get them. She was going to have her wedding 
and her wedding feast. She just wouldn’t tell Harris until 
it was all over. Maybe he'd scold. She didn’t care. She 
would have him. And he was a tower of strength—-sogay, so 

carefree, so prodigal of youth and love. Tonight his arms 
would be tight about her, his dark head on her shoulder. 
And she could get another job—perhaps. They were 
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pretty scarce though, and if she didn’t get one they’d 
have a tough time of it. 

Margery refused to think of the future. Tonight was 
hers, let the tomorrows take care of themselves. In front 
of the delicatessen store she stopped to look at the window 
display. She smiled. For a year she had been coming to the 
little store and a friendship had sprung up between her and 
Torben Hunter, who was a Dane, and said, “Uh-yeah” 
and ‘‘No-o-o”’ and not much else. But Margery, who had a 
flair for display advertising, had laid down the law to him, 
told him how he should have his store laid out and his 
goods displayed. For a year he had merely said, “‘Uh-yeah,” 
and grinned stolidly, but today the shop was transformed. 
He must have, thought Margery, made a note of every 
single thing she said to him. Even the green and black 
linoleum was on the floor in place of sawdust; even the gay 
little green dishes she had suggested were there in place of 
the dingy grey enamel ware. 

Delighted, she went in. Torben was resplendent in a 
new apron and cap. He grinned at her. He looked like the 
figurehead of a Viking ship. 

“So you’ve done what I told you at last,” said Margery. 
“It’s great. It’s a knockout.” 

“Uh-yeah. Nice, eh?” 

“It’s swell.” 

“Uh-yeah. Thank you.” 

Unceremoniously he handed her a brown basket full of 
her bundles. He said no more. But when she got home to 
the gay little flat, she found another basket there, with 
lovely roses in it and candy and a card with the one word 
“Thanks.”’ Other flowers and gifts, too. She cried with 
happiness. Splendid old fellow. She hoped his business 
would boom. She must think of some more improvements 
for him. Not now. She must hurry. Harris would be along 
in an hour. She must keep so busy that she wouldn’t think 
about what she was doing, wouldn’t remember that she 
was jobless and had no business to get married to a young 
fellow who was making barely enough for himself. She was 
greedy for happiness, she told herself. She could not 
surrender it or even postpone it. 

She sang gaily in her bath and sniffed with zest the clean 
fresh odor of the bath salts. Her bath -strange to think 
of Harris being here, racing her for the privilege, just 
tomorrow. It was like a dream, a dream that it was hard 
now to make real. Oh, why think of that again. She was 
going to make it real. She splashed out of the bath and 
dressed quickly, carefully. 

When Harris came she was ready, in the gay blue dress, 
her dark brown hair waved close to her head, her eyes 
bright, her mouth a little red sign of eager longing, the 
flowers Harris had sent held in her arms. Gently he took 
them from her and put his arms about her, bending his 
head to press his cheek to hers. She clung to him tight, 
tight. She cried a little. If only it had not happened, if 
only she had her job, the security of her money. What 
would they do without it? She must not think... . 

“Happy?” said Harris. He was tall, dark; his smile was 
contagious. You couldn't feel down or worried when he 
was near. 

“TI never knew I could be so happy,” she said, her voice 
trembling. “It’s too—too much.” 


young people 


“It’s nothing, Marge. There’s more, much more in store 
for us.” 

There was, she thought, if he only knew, a surprise and 
maybe not a happy one, in store for him. 

“All we have to do, dear,” he went on, “is to trust in 
our love, to put it above everything else in life, to make it 
matter more than the whole world.” 

““Yes,’’ she said eagerly. “‘That’s it.” 

That was what she had done, put their love even above 
the matter of having enough money to live on. And he 
believed in that. For a moment she was tempted to tell 
him the truth, but he looked so carefree, so gallant, that 
she could not spoil his hour as hers had been spoilt. 

“Come on, Marge.” Harris looked at his watch. ‘Let's 
get married.” 

“O.K.,” she laughed. ‘“Let’s!” 

Then, in the ecstasy of living a dream, Margery forgot 
all else save this wonder, this bliss. Jimmy Cotter and 
Enid James stood up with them. Jimmy, Marge knew, was 
out of a job. He used to work with Harris. Poor chap, he 
looked thin and tired, but his smile was bright, his laughter 
gay, at the little supper in the little flat that now belonged 
to the Kendall’s. How lovely it all was, the red candles 
softly lighting the little table drawn up before the brightly 
blazing fire, the gay blue and white china, the roses, looking 
like flowers of wax, the miniature bride-and-bridegroom 
atop the modest cake; and Harris sitting beside her, touch- 
ing her hand, gazing deep, deep into her eyes; and she 
cheating, going under false pretenses, going into a partner- 
ship in which she could not keep her end up. 

“Why so pensive, Marge?” Harris aroused her from a 
waking nightmare of fear. 

‘It’s nothing,” she said. “Everything is so lovely, so 
like what we dreamed — tonight.” : 

“And always,” he said with a grave look in his eyes. 
“You must begin our married life with the conviction that 
as we are tonight, so we will always be. Nothing must 
spoil it for us, and nothing will, if we each do our part.” 

Margery held his hand tightly and smiled at the gay, 
envious teasing of Jimmy Cotter and Enid. They had been 
engaged for quite a while, those two, but Jimmy was 
without a job and there was no prospect of marriage for 
some time to come. 

“Lucky kids,” said Jimmy. “If both of us were working, 
eh, Enid?” 

“And how! But there have to be two heads to every 
family with the wages going now. Good luck, Marge and 
Harris.” 

“The best!” echoed Jimmy. 


HORTLY, they were driving away under the magic 
“ moon, Harris's old bus humming valiantly, the bright 
light transforming its faded paint to silver. Out upon the 
smooth white country roads, up tree-clad hills and down 
into valleys of twinkling lights, rumbling over plank bridges. 
spanning shining rivers she and Harris, beginning life 
together. Their night and just for tonight she would 
forget —forget that they’d spent nearly every cent they'd 
saved to buy extra furniture for the flat and things for 
their wedding, forget that the future looked pretty dark 
for her, dark with the fear that she might fail him might 
be a burden upon him. 


And he made her forget. At a quarter-to-nine the 
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“lf | Were Peime Blin 


CT. GET the “if” out of the title we must 


suppose that there is a strong public opinion in 
Canada in favor of putting human values first and 
subordinating everything else to that central idea. 

Before we can look for the mental, moral and spirit- 

ual development of Canadians and the releasing of 
their creative energy, we must see that they have the oppor- 
tunity to procure food, clothing and shelter in such a com- 
fortable degree that they may forget these grim necessities, 
and be free to live life. To me, one of the great tragedies is 
that the mass of the people spend almost their whole time 
and energy ir earning a living—if they are lucky enough to 
hold a job—and have little time for much else. Knowledge 
and the arts should be made available to all who have the 
intelligence to desire them, and our young people should be 
encouraged to use their reasoning powers, to have faith in 
their own judgments, that they may in the House of 
Tomorrow, which we can never enter, do well by themselves 
and their children, that in time all may live purposeful, 
and happy lives. 

My objective as Prime Minister would be the satisfying 
of the primary needs of our people and the providing of 
opportunity for their fullest development as Canadians and 
world citizens. The preservation of our present financial 
structure, the meeting of contractual obligations, the 
balancing of the budget, the profit-making of industry and 
the maintaining of a ‘favorable’ trade balance, would interest 
me only in so far as they contributed to the wellbeing of 
the people. 

If I were Prime Minister I would form a small cabinet of 
able, socially-minded persons. I would enlist the help of 
specialists economists and sociologists, both at home and 
abroad. I would strive to have my administration as scien- 
tific as possible in an effort to bring government abreast of 
the development of science in other fields. Realizing that 
the problem of production is solved and that the great task 
now facing civilization is the distribution of goods, and 
realizing also that this can only be accomplished by increas- 
ing the consuming power of the masses, I would therefore 


by AGNES MACPHAIL 


shape my policies respecting these matters toward that end. 

First, I would socialize finance and issue currency in 
accordance with the distributive needs of the country, 
basing it on national wealth and not on gold only. And 
hastily, while the Americans still value it, I would ship the 
bulk of our gold to New York to meet maturing obligations 
there. I would control the issue of our currency so as to 
serve our national needs; its value in foreign countries 
would be a secondary consideration, since our foreign obli- 
gations are not met with currency but with the export of 
gold and other commodities. 

The haphazard national economy we have had will never 
get us the results we desire and so the need of planning must 
be acknowledged and met. It would seem to me that there 
would almost need to be two plans—a long range one and a 
short term one, but at any rate there would have to be set up 
a committee of the best experts available, who might be 
called a “planning commission.” Such a commission would 
gather information regarding industrial activity, currency 
velocity, price fluctuations and especially the position of 
markets at home and abroad in relation to production, and 
based on such information would formulate plans for the 
carrying on of our economic life, recommending such plans 
to the government. 

I would take steps to secure a more equitable distribution 
of income, since both the citizen with too much money and 
the one with too little money add to the problem of an 
unabsorbed surplus of goods. The first because he cannot 
consume the quantity of goods he could well afford to pay 
for and the second because he cannot afford to buy the 
goods he would so much like to consume. In this regard we 
might well take to heart the statement recently made by 
Sir Norman Angell, that special privilege would never again 
become so deeply entrenched in Great Britain due to that 


government having learned the art of taxation. 

Income and inheritance taxes, increased until they 

would recover for the state much of the fortunes 

which the state, through the granting of special 

privilege, had in the first place conferred on the 
individual, would seem to me justifiable. It would need, 
however, to be followed by the removal of all special 
privileges other than those absolutely necessary for the 
wellbeing of all the people. 

As rapidly as possible public utilities should be taken over 
and managed by the state, including the transportation 
systems, in every case capital being written down to real 
value. Assistance in the propagating of co-operative prin- 
ciples and philosophy, and in cases where enterprises are 
being started or are under way expert help and credit at 
service rates ought to be made available by the government. 

The only real remedy for unemployment is employment, 
but until the unemployed could be absorbed the Federal 
government under the authority of emergency would accept 
responsibility. Industry would be required to meet certain 
conditions as to prices, profits, length of hours and wages 
and such industries as were necessary in our national 
economy, after having proved that they could not meet the 
conditions laid down, theywould be taken over, that theneces- 
sary goods could be produced for the good of the people. 

The great fears of the people are sickness and illness 
without sufficient means for their care; unemployment and 
a destitute old age. In a social system centred around 
human needs these fears would have little, if any, place, 
but during the period of social reconstruction I would seek 
to save the masses from the corroding influence of worry 
over these matters by mutualized insurance. 

I would put at the head of our penal system in Canada a 
man well trained in sociology and penology and I would 
require the wardens and guards to be well trained, socially- 
minded persons who would, while depriving men of their 
liberty, seek to create within the confining walls of the 
institution a miniature world in which every encouragement 
for reformation would be given, [Continued on page 46} 
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“It isacareer which will 
make a girl independent 
throughout life.’’ 
Photo by Alan Sangster: 
uniform courtesy the 
Robert Simpson Co., 

Lid. 


L. WOULD TAKE a very little organization to better 
the status of domestic service as a profession for women, 
believes W. S. Kirkland, principal of the Central Technical 
School, of Toronto. 

Some years ago, the benefit of a standardized training for 
domestic workers was recognized by the school directors, 
and courses in housekeeping and housework were added to 
the school calendar. Although still on the curriculum, these 
courses have never been in operation, for not one pupil has 
ever registered in them. 

The scientific skill and brainwork which can be put into 
the proper management and care of a home would make 
domestic service attractive to a greater number of intelligent 
women and girls, Dr. Kirkland believes, were it not for the 
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Domestic Service 


risk of the sort of treatment meted out by some mistresses. 
Against the demands of an over-exacting mistress the maid 
has no redress other than giving up her position. It is the 
lack of independence in the lot of the private domestic 
which makes the position so often untenable for any but 
the least sensitive and most apathetic worker. 

That housework and homemaking have a very definite 
appeal to many educated and intelligent women is shown 
by the numbers who even come out of the universities every 
year in order to graduate as trained dietitians. These 
women, however, are not seeking private but institutional 
positions, because of the independence the institutional 
post offers. 

The courses in domestic work at the Technical Schools 
include one six-months course parallel to the commercial 
courses, and one part-time course requiring two afternoons a 
week for three months. 

The six months training, called the Homemaker’s and 
Housekeeper’s Course, embodies all the practical angles of 
homemaking and housekeeping; namely, cooking, with the 
elements of dietetics; marketing and the keeping of accounts; 
methods of work, a study of cleansers, removal of stains and 
laundering—both lectures and laboratory work; the care 
and cost of household equipment; rudiments of household 
engingeering, such as the water and heating systems and 
electrical equipment of the home; as well as home nursing, 
and sewing. 

The three months course is designed for workers who 
already hold positions as domestics, and no fees are charged 
for any domestic who is allowed by her employer to attend. 
It includes simple cooking—the preparation of breakfast, 
making of soups, cooking of meats and vegetables, bread, 
pastry and cakes—setting a table, waiting, the use and 
care of the sewing machine, elements of sewing, and prac- 
tical discussions of household economics, furnishing, cloth- 
ing, and the general management of the home. 

The aim of these courses is definitely to raise the status 
and standard of domestic service, enabling women to qualify 
for such work as they do for other professions. Yet, out of 
thousands of women ard girls enrolling at the Technical 
Schools every year, no one has ever registered in either the 
six months or the three munths course. 

This is partly blamed by Dr. Kirkland on the lack of 
interest shown by many mistresses. “‘A little encouragement 
goes a long way,” he said, “‘yet you 
do not often find a woman willing 
to grant that her maid, in entering 
her service, is embarking on a 
‘career.’ Itis, nevertheless, a career 
that will not only make her inde- 
pendent throughout life, but help 
her to be a better wife and mother 
if she marries.” 

The difficulty in launching the 
three months course is to persuade 
the mistresses to co-operate to the 
point of allowing their maids this 
instruction time for the three-months 


. 


$25.00 


for the best letter from a 
maid in Canada, on 


‘Why I havea good mistress” 


(Full details on page 49) 


Caf be 


Protessionalized 


Men and women in employment and 
trainin g services give woreda lin g VICWs 


on a modern problem 


by CONSTANCE TEMPLETON 


period. If a tea party looms on the horizon, duty comes 
before education. 

“We all know,” said Dr. Kirkland, ‘‘that there are excep- 
tional mistresses who take an interest in their helpers and 
treat them well. These are the housewives who, when they 
find a good maid—which is not always easy —know how to 
keep her. On the other hand, we all know that there are 
mistresses whose attitude to their ‘servants’ is comparable 
to that of an old-time southerner toward her ‘slave.’ They 
seem to think they own their maids, body and soul. The 
minimum of time off is granted grudgingly. Every other 
minute of the day is filled with this or that odd job to ‘keep 
her working.’ There are not many mistresses who bother to 
keep track of the number of hours their maids work. Such 
is not the lot of the office worker.” 


"THs QUESTION of working hours has an added sig- 
nificance in Canada, submits Miss A. L. Burton, genera- 
secretary of the Toronto Young Women’s Christian Assol 
ciation, for here the domestic servant's life may be a very 
lonely one. There are few establishments in the Dominion 
that maintain a large staff of servants. It is true that some- 
times a mistress will work with and make a friend of her 
maid, but for the most part the average Canadian servant 
works alone. There are few “breaks” in her day, except the 
visit of the baker or the deliveryman. Contrast this with the 
factory or office worker. 

“After all,’’ said Miss Burton, “we are sociable creatures 
and there is a great deal of relaxation to be gained from 
intercourse with one’s fellows.” 

Some experimentation in the training of domestics is 
being tried in England, said Miss Burton, but the work is too 
new yet for any estimate of its success to be made. There is, 
however, a proved precedent for such work in the Norland 
Training School for children’s nurses. Norland nurses are 
becoming recognized all over the world. Many girls of good 
families are entering the Norland Training School because 
of their preference for this type of work, and graduates are 
commanding the respect paid to any other professional 
worker. They are not, of course, hospital nurses but 
children’s nurses. 

Commenting on the practicability of courses for domestic 
workers, Miss Burton felt that ultimately they will become 
as necessary and widespread as business and commercial 
courses. The problem at present is 
to enable the girl, who probably 
hasn’t much money, to take such a 
course. On the other hand, it is 
hardly as expensive as a business 
course or any of the other training 
courses for young professional 
women. 

As to part-time instruction for 
employed workers, the mistresses’ 
point of view, she thinks, is not hard 
to see. Ask any business man if his 
employee can have two afternoons a 
week to [Continued on page 49} 
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production set against one of the most extravagant backgr« 


of the Roman Empire in the first century of the Christian era. Charles Laughton plays the réle 
of Nero. His brilliant and cruel wife, Poppaea, is played by Claudette Colbert, who completely 
changes her appearance with her new wigs —as you can see f 
Fredric March is the young Roman soldier, and Elissa Landi is the gorgeously beautiful 


Christian girl. This picture will probably begin its career in 
Canada as a road show, and is predicted as one of the big 
hits of 1933. 

Another important picture comes from the M-G-M 
studios, in ‘‘Rasputin,’’ which brings to the screen for the 
first time, Ethel, John and Lionel in one picture. This story 
is based on the Russian tragedy, and as may be expected, 
Lionel is Rasputin, Ethel, the Czarina, and John. the young 
Russian count. Did you know that Ethel Barrymore was a 
personal friend of the late Czarina? She first met this royal 
lady in London at the time of Queen Victoria’s funeral. 
It had been said-so frequently that the actress resembled 
the Czarina to an astonishing degree, that a meeting was 
arranged, and the two women became really interested in 
each other. In ‘‘Rasputin,” Ethel Barrymore wears exact 
replicas of the gowns the late Czarina wore. 


NE of the most popular pictures scheduled for this year, 

from the standpoint of Canadian audiences, will prob- 
ably be Marie Dressler’s new picture ‘“‘Tugboat Annie.” 
For not only is a Canadian actress the star, but the film is 
based on a series of stories by a well-known young Canadian 
Norman Reilly Raine. The stories all concern the adven- 
tures of the gallant old skipper of an old-fashioned coastal 


Tallulah Bankhead and Robert Mont- 
gomery are teamed together for the 
Jirst time in “Faithless.” Tallulah has 
changed her personality considerably 
in the picture, and the producers are 
wondering how the public will like her. 


tugboat—a feminine skipper who can manage everything 
that comes her way, from sudden storms to young folks’ 
love affairs. 
Dressler in “‘Min and Bill,” will again be co-starred with her 
in “Tugboat Annie.” 


Wallace Beery, who played opposite Miss 


Several old favorites will be re-screened, among them 


“The White Sister.” Do you remember Lillian Gish in 
the silent version a number of years ago? In the talking 
version Helen Hayes will play the title rdle. Another old 
stage favorite, “Peg O’ My Heart,” by J. Hartley Manners, 
will be screened with Marion Davies as the much loved Peg. 


By the way, speaking of Marion Davies reminds me of a 


group of one-word descriptions of some feminine stars I 
heard the other day. This fan described the personalities of 





of depressing themes, they would rather witness a tragic finish that is truthful and logical than 
a Sugar-coated ending that is not.”” Do you think he is right? 
“The Sign of the Cross’’ will be one of the big pictures of the new year, and is a lavishly staged 


yunds in the world’s history —-that 


rom the photographs on this page. 


Another film of the 
thrilling adventures of 
Fu Manchu has been 
Jilmed withGary Cooper, 
Myrna Loy and Boris 
“Frankenstein” Karloff, 





Helen Hayes and Gary Cooper make a 

distinctive couple in the tilning of the well- 

known novel “A Farewell to Arms.” Adolphe 

Menjou ts in the cast and the picture will be 
one of the successes of the new year. 


his favorites in this way. Garbo 
Norma Shearer —‘“‘charming:”” Joan Crawford 
Marion Davies~-‘‘vivacious;’’ Ethel Barrymore 
“oracious;” Marie Dressler —‘‘womanly:” Helen Hayes 
“elusive,”” and Jean Harlow —“‘alluring.” Have you ever 
tried condensing your impressions of stars’ personalities in 
this way? It might make an amusing fifteen minutes at 
your next party. 


“‘mysterious;”’ 
“magnetic:” 






























Renate Muller the “Sun- 
shine Suste’’ girl, and the 
famous English comedian 
George Robey as they appear in 
Miss Muller's second picture 
“Marry Me™’ —a gaily impu- 
dent, and tunefully musical 
play about a matrimonial 
bureau. 












OME interesting news of forthcoming pictures 

comes from England. Of prime interest will be 
Renate Muller’s second picture. Miss Muller, you 
remember did astonishing things to box office 
receipts in her ‘‘Sunshine Susie,” and is really more 
charming than ever in her new picture “Marry Me.” 
She is a little thinner, without having lost any of her 
merry buoyancy, and is an enchanting piece of 
femininity in a gaily musical film. 

Jack Hulbert is not with her this time; but the 
comedy is skilfully handled by two veterans 
George Robey and Harry Greene, and you'll find 
more cause for real laughter in ‘Marry Me” than in 
most humorous pictures. 

The story has an unusual background—a grama- 
phone factory, a bachelor household, and a matri- 
monial agency. Renate Muller, assistant to one of 
the factory’s managers, falls in love with him. He, 
however, is intent on marrying an heiress as a way 

out of the chronic financial difficulties in which he and his 
two brothers are constantly finding themselves. He lives 
with his two brothers in a muddled state of housekeeping. 
Renate Muller decides to prove how much more comfortable 
things would be if the oldest brother were married. So she 
becomes housekeeper for the bachelor family; then when 
things are going smoothly, threatens to marry the wealthy 
farmer client of their landlord’s matrimonial agency, and 
finally succeeds in getting her man. ‘There are some par- 
ticularly funny scenes between the match-maker, played by 
Harry Greene, the popular Jewish comedian, and his hog- 
minded farmer client, George Robey. The sets are modern- 
istic and smart, and the musical effects gay and tuneful. 

Edgar Wallace’s thriller “The {Continued on page 38) 
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Wynne Gibson has been 
interpreting roles of sev- 
eral lard-boiled young 
ladies—among them 
that of the wise-cracking 
night-club hostess in 
“The Devil is Driving.” 


cin from the enthusiastic press agents 
and publicity departments, the coming year is going 
to be a spectacular one in the movie world. The 
jaded palates of the movie fans who have not been 
attending their neighborhood theatres as in years 
gone by, are going to be titillated with dazzling 
names. Apparently the movie moguls argue that 
if theatre-goers have lost interest in one or two stars 
in a picture, they must ke roused to excitement 
through a dozen of the first magnitude. Last week I 
saw the advance notices at one theatre of a coming 
picture with fifteen stars! Their fifteen faces were 
flashed before us with dizzying speed, while the 
madly flashing type begged the audience to count 
‘em—fifteen stars in one picture! 

One turned with relief and real satisfaction from 
this type of thing to such a picture as “A Bill of 
Divorcement”’ in which four well-cast people enact a 
sincere and very dramatic story. I enjoyed this 
picture more than any other that I have seen for 
some time. Based on the stage play of some years 
ago by Clemence Dane, an Englishwoman who 
lectured in Canada last month, the movie is another 
story set entirely in the four walls of an English 
home. John Barrymore, who has always enjoyed 
acting the part of a mentally deranged man, has one 
of his finest characterizations as a man who has 
been shell-shocked and in an asylum for twenty 
years, and who is suddenly cured. 

He escapes from “that place,”’ as he calls it, and 
comes to his old home. It is Christmas morning 
and his wife is at church with the man she is to 
marry in three days. She had never really loved her 
husband, and after fifteen years of his illness she had 
divorced him when she met her real love. Billie Burke is this 
character to the life—timid, nervous, kind-hearted and 
sentimental. There is one daughter, played by a thrilling 
new star, Katherine Hepburn, who, to my mind, is the 
epitome of modern girlhood in her frank, brutal acceptance 
of the truth of life. 

The man comes home to find that his wife has divorced 
him, and that his daughter is on the verge of marrying a 
nice young man and going to Canada to live. His tragic 
grief overpowers his wife’s resistance and she promises to 
stay with him, but the young daughter, who has learned 
that there is insanity in the family, becomes the centre of 


the family’s strength and sends her mother off with her real 
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In the spectacular 
film “The Sign of the 
Cross” to be released 
this year, a new Claud- 
elte Colbert appears as 
the brilliant and cruel 
Poppaea— wife of the 
fanatical Nero. Sh 
wears some startling 
coslumes, and some 
vividly contrasted styles 
of hatr-dressing. 


love. She sends her own lover away, realizing in her clear- 
eyed young wisdom, the tragedies that might ensue, and 
stays with her father to love him and find happiness with 
him. ‘I belong to him,” she tells her mother. ‘I’m his 
flesh and blood. You're not. I understand him. You're 
frightened of him!” 

The climax is magnificent—with John Barrymore and his 
daughter working on the triumphant finish of the symphony 
started before the war. With the crashing chords and the 
glowing faces of the man and his daughter across the piano, 
the scene fades out to Barrymore’s: “It must end mag- 
nificently, and build —and build —and build!” 

A real picture that! 









A close-up view of Claudette 
Colbert, as she appears in “The 
Sign of the Cross” shows how 
differently a lady will look tf 
she changes the stvle of her 
hairdressing 


Its ending, which might have been termed “unhappy” in 
the old days, is entirely satisfactory somehow to those in 
the audience who have, in their own lives, glimpsed the 
basic reality of what life does. It brings to mind Cecil B. 
DeMille’s recent statement that both happy and unhappy 
endings, as they used to be considered, are “‘out.’’ ‘“Today,”’ 
said this veteran director, who in ‘“The Sign of the Cross” 
has just completed his fifty-ninth picture, ‘‘today ‘happy 
and unhappy’ endings are a tradition the public will no 
longer tolerate if they work against truth and logic. They 
belong to an era when the public demanded a saccharine 
finish to every picture, whether it was logical or not. I am 
quite convinced that while they do not want a preponderance 
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Can Clara possibly outwit the vengeful 
Vicky in her claim for leadership—will 


Baldry stand the treatment he 1s given? 
And how will it all end? 


“sometimes I wonder if I’ve really the strength to keep this 
house in order. If only Clara would go!” 

“Ask her then,” I advised, stroking her hair. ‘See what 
she has to say for herself. Besides the annoyance of her 
company, the servants are complaining. Two distinct sets 
of meals, you know, are very trying for them.” 

Vicky raised her chin. 

“T shall ask her this very day.”” She chose a moment and a 
place that made it very uncomfortable for some others of us. 


GHE AND PATRICK were coming down the stairs 
dressed for a walk, he wearing, I remember, a heather- 
mixed tweed which I thought very becoming to him. Clara 
and I had been talking in rather a friendly fashion about 
some yellow chrysanthemums she was carrying to her room. 
We were at the foot of the stairway just about to ascend 
when they appeared at the top. 

Vicky put out her foot, clad in a little brown brogue, and 
daintily descended the two topmost steps before she spoke. 

“Clara —”’her voice came with incisive clearness—‘‘don’t 
you think it is time for you and Ayrton to go elsewhere?” 


I saw Pat give a little angry jerk of the head and heard 
him mutter, ‘For heaven’s sake—Vicky—such a time!” 

Clara’s head bent over the chrysanthemums but she 
looked up at Vicky from under her lashes, winking rather 
fast. Her words came jerkily: ‘‘I had been—been intending 
to tell you--Tobias has—asked—-Ayrton and me—to stay 
on. He likes Ayrton. Wants him with him. He insists.” 

Vicky’s gloved hand gripped the bannister. ‘‘Asked you 
to stay on! Live here! That’s all very well. Kind of him 
and all that. But quite impossible.” 

“I said that he insisted.” She moved the flowers, and 
their strange acrid scent came to my nostrils. 

Vicky continued scornfully: ‘‘Did he? Well, I must make 
it known to him—and you too—that I am mistress here.” 

Baldry’s face was flaming. He made as though to go 
back up the stairs, but Vicky gave him a look of savage 
appeal—if such a combination be possible—and he stopped 
stockstill. 

“Please speak to Toby,” said Clara in a low voice. 

At that instant the front door was thrown wide open and 
Tobias himself was presented on the threshhold. His motor- 





Illustrated by R.W. MAJOR 


A fourth shadow fell across the lawn. It's source 
was Clara’s slowly advancing form. She stopped, 
when a few yards distant, and said, distinctly, 
“So your husband has left you! I don’t blame 
him! Any man would. With your temper and 
conceitt—and all. He was too good for you.” 


cycling goggles were pushed back on his forehead. 
His face was flushed by exercise and glistening 
with sweat. Behind him one caught a glimpse of 
streaming grey clouds tossing tendrils of the ivy 
that massed the porch. 

His quick perception scented trouble. He 
slammed the door behind him and strode into 
the hall. Clara turned toward him, her face 
almost hidden by the chrysanthemums. He 
looked from her up to the two on the stairs. 

“Well, Mrs. Vicky,” he said, ‘‘what is it now?” 

Like a shot Baldry had pushed Vicky to one 
side and was down the stairs standing before the 
boy. “Speak to my wife like that once again,”’ he 
said, ‘‘and I’ll knock you down.” 

“Oh, well,”’ said Toby, ‘‘she’s always up in the 
air about something.” 

“Have a care,”” commanded Baldry, standing 
over him. 

“Oh, now, look here—” Toby’s voice was 
petulant—‘“‘what’s the matter with me calling 
her Mrs. Vicky, eh?” 

“Just try it again and see.” 

Vicky ran lightly down the stairs and put her- 
self between them. She laid a little hand upon 
the arm of each and smiled up brightly at them. 

“You are silly,’ she said. ‘It’s simply this, 
Toby, dear. I’ve just told Clara that I think the 
time has come when she should remove to another 
house. It has been rather a long visit, hasn’t it?” 

Clara walked slowly and dramatically to 
Toby’s side. ‘‘I have told your sister,” she said, 
almost in a whisper, “that you wish to have 
Ayrton with you.” 

Tobias took one of the flowers she held and put 
its shaggy head to his nose. There was no sound 
in the hall save the loud, jerky tick of the grand- 
father’s clock. I looked at the little group, at that 
inscrutable face of Toby, the long eyelashes 
sweeping the olive cheek; at the three others 
waiting for his word. An impish glamor hung 
over the scene. 

“Queer smell,” he said at last, his sense of 
vanity satisfied by the breathless delay, “‘some- 
thing like wet hay.”” Then he went on rapidly: 
“Yes, I did ask her to stay. And the kid, too. 

Why not? The house is big enough, ain’t it? And look here, 
while we’re talking, let’s settle this. Meals. We’re going to 
eat together like Christians, see? I’m not going to have my 
family making talk for the neighborhood. From now on 
we have our meals in the dining room together. Anyone 
that won’t come and eat his dinner in the dining room with 
me doesn’t get any.” He turned with one of his pleading 
looks to Baldry. “I want to eat in that swell dining room, 
Pat. You’d like to, too, wouldn’t you?” 

“Eat where you please,” returned Baldry, going to the 
door and flinging it wide, ‘“‘but there must be less dissension 
in this house or I'll not stay in it.” 

Vicky turned fiercely to Clara. ‘Now, can you stay! 
When you see that you are making the whole family 
wretched? Toby is generous—foolish. But to take 
advantage...” 

“It is for Toby to say,” Clara said. ‘Ayrton is his heir, 
you see.”” Her eyes added, ‘‘You did it yourself.” 

“Toby, leave this to me,” cried Vicky. 

Toby went to the foot of the stairway. There he turned 
with a look of fury. ‘Once and for all,”’ he shouted, striking 
the newel post with his fist, “I say that Clara and Ayrton 
are to stay. And the whole bunch of us are going to eat in 
the dining room. Let Pat talk about dissensions. I’m as 
sick of them as he is. Is the house mine or isn’t it? Am I 
Sir Tobias Lashbrook or Toby Haight? Look here, now. 
I’m fed up, I’ve said what I mean and, by heaven, I’m going 
to stick to it.” 

Vicky perceived that once more she was beaten. With a 
gallant little shrug she marched to the door after Baldry. 
“So be it,” she said, with her hand on the knob. “‘I daresay 
we shall get on famously. After all, you’re not so aggressive 
as you used to be, Clara.” 

We dined together that night, and, for the first time, 
Toby sat in the heavy chair at the head of his own table 
under the portrait of Uncle Richard {Continued on page 26} 
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THE 
THUNDER 


OF NEw 
WINGS 


by 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


{Synopsis on page 26} 
Frou that time onward, it was entertaining, if one 


had the stomach for such metamorphoses, to watch Toby’s 
progress from one triumph to another. He was like an 
untried rider who had mounted a difficult hunter and, 
instead of being promptly dashed to earth, leaped over one 
obstacle after another, with courage and inherent skill. 

He had not been master of Cobbold House two months 
till it was difficult for me to recall the image of him as he 
had been in Balmeny, weather-beaten, unkempt, treated as a 
disreputable dependent. Now his cheeks and shoulders 
were filling out, though he lost none of his slinking, gypsy 
grace; his hair shone from the brush, and his nails from the 
buffer; his wardrobe was something to marvel at, for Pat 
had taken him to London for a gala fortnight, during which 
my cousins and I had wandered about together as in the old 
days. A time to cherish in the shadowed chambers of 
the mind. 

Toby soon became acquainted with every foot of his 
property. He examined each shop and dwelling that he 
owned in Penworthy. He consulted Lady Pomfrey, who 
was a shrewd woman of business, about repairing roofs and 
putting in new drains. Acting on her advice he improved 
his property and announced his intention of raising the 
rents. All this was not accomplished without scenes between 
him and Vicky. Many a time I heard them behind the 
closed door of the library, where it was the custom of the 
Lashbrooks “to have it out” with each other, their voices 
raised in treble and tenor, battling for supremacy. But it 
was always Toby who came out with the air of victor. 
Oddly enough these encounters endeared him rather than 
otherwise to Vicky. He was a self-willed Lashbrook, she 
declared, and though he might often be wrong-headed, his 
keenness, his power of seeing his life as a whole, marked 
him as no outsider. 

Toby’s influence over Ayrton increased. They became 
almost inseparable. Together they rode over the farmlands 
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Matters come to a powerful climax in the 
quiet old English Dt hone strangely 


opposed characters battle for a supremacy 


aga inst einai odds 


while Toby learned the English method of farming, talked 
wisely of fertilizers, and wrote down in a notebook the dates 
when mares were expected to foal and cows to calve. 

I had often wished for Ayrton’s sake that he had a 
brother. He had seemed a lonely boy, but I was sceptical 
that any good would come of this intimacy. 

One morning, two evil-looking, brand new motorcycles 
were put off from the goods train at Penworthy station. 
Later they were wheeled by two village youths up a by-path 
to Cobbold House, followed by a train oi curious little boys. 
Vicky, Theo and I, sitting in the morning room which looked 
down the Sea Road, heard such a spluttering, chugging, and 
abominable snorting that we darted to the high, bare 
window which was rattling in the west wind, and looked 
down through the small panes already streaked by needles 
of fine rain. Below, on the hard road were the brothers 
riding the twin motorcycles like young furies from the 
nether world. 

“Motorcycles!” gasped Vicky. “It will be the end of 
them.” 

“T envy them,” said Theo. “It looks simply ripping.” 


I observed, ‘There stands Clara below on the driveway. 
She has seen them go out.” 

“She will soon put a stop to her darling, motor-cycling.”’ 
said Vicky. “I’m afraid I can’t stop Tobias, if he wants to, 
but, after all, he’s tremendously capable. I don’t believe 
he’ll come to any harm.” 

Clara stood beside a clipped yew tree, a slender figure in 
black, her hands clasped before her in a gesture of appre- 
hension, bright spears of rain falling, lancelike, about her 
red head. But whatever her feelings were she kept them to 
herself. 

The riders went forth the next day and the next. Clara 
evidently had done nothing. ‘Her spirit is broken,”’ said 
Theo. “I’ve been noticing for some time.” 

“She was always a weak woman,” declared Vicky. “Her 
aggressions were only pretense, the manifestations of a vain 
spirit. 

“Vicky, you talk like a book,” I said, “a rather evil, 
beautifully bound, little book,’”’ and I folded my arms 
about her. 

“Oh, Joan,” she breathed, her cheek against my shoulder, 
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AN ENGLISH CASTLE CUT-OUT 


A fascinating toy for every boy and girl fo wake 
by JEAN WYLIE 


Full directions for making will be found on page 37 
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What it is like to buy clothes in Paris 
to sell in Canadian Stores 






> 


by 
MARY 
McNULTY 


Electric moment! The col- 
lection has begun. Qutet 
reigns. Every one looks and 
listens as the mantkins pass 
through each portion of the 
salons, and a voice calls in 
French or English the name 
of the dress and its number. 


The P roblems of aA Buyer 


CT, IE problems of 


a buyer are as myriad 
as the sands of the sea 
and Paris lifts the cur- 
tain on many which 
would be worthy of 
production as musical 
comedy or burlesque. 

The problems have 
not all to do with the 
mere selection of 
gowns. Paris provides 
an acid test for charac- 
re ter. The language, the 
- ay 4b atmosphere, the busi- 
‘ i A ness methods are all so 
AG’ £2 /2: foreign to the average 
Po ree woman on this side of 
the water that many a 
hale and hearty success 
“back home’”’ has left 
the shores of France a 
broken reed after one 
sad, first experience. 

It is a far cry between the newcomer who, dazzled by the 
French sunshine, floats through a first buying trip in a rosy 
glow induced by the champagne of Paris night clubs, and 
the war-scarred veteran who sips tomato juice and looks 
before she leaps. 

Food —innocent though the word may sound—is respon- 
sible for a host of troubles. Many a buyer has been found 
roaming like a tigress on the hunt, seeking a little ‘“Ameri- 
can” restaurant where the food is simple and homelike. 
Many a heartrending cry goes up for ham and eggs, orange 
juice in the morning and ice-water all the time. Big luncheons 
lasting from twelve until two develop many a case of indi- 
gestion in an unaccustomed stomach and many a dress can 
be identified later as one purchased after luncheon. 

The grey Atlantic, stretching three thousand uneasy 
miles, causes some strong hearts to quail. Most buyers are 
obliged to make at least two trips a year, one for the August 
openings and one for the January openings. Some buyers 
for big and busy designing houses are obliged to make four 
trips as they must see the mid-season collections in October 
and May. The latter make very hurried trips as a general 
rule and frequently work day and night to finish buying in 
a week. 

The most rapid trip was probably that made about two 
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Chanel’s door man ts 
adamant in the face 
of imploring appeals. 


years ago by a very clever woman buyer who is also director 
of one of the most important ready-to-wear stores in New 
York. She arrived in Paris in the morning, selected thirty- 
six models in one of the most famous houses during the 
afternoon and took a night train for Havre where she 
boarded her boat at midnight. Usually, however, a buying 
trip necessitates a stay of from two to three weeks in Paris. 


How Does A Buyer Become A Buyer? 


T WOULD be very encouraging to youthful aspirants to 

say that one becomes and remains a buyer by practising 
all the good principles which are usually instilled in the 
young, ambitious mind. It is probably true that a person 
of good taste who has the necessary capital and a large 
enough personal connection may become a buyer for a 
specialty shop once she has mastered the elements of busi- 
ness and has learned the dangers and pitfalls in dealing 
with manufacturers of varying nationalities and degrees of 
honesty. In a large organization this is very doubtful. To 
become a buyer the strongest point in one’s favor is a 
pleasing personality, one which will appeal not only to the 
public but one which will bring upon one’s head the approval 
and good will of the merchandise authorities of the store. 
Such a personality, plus the strong inner desire to be a 
buyer, cost what it may in effort, usually arrives at the goal. 
Remaining there is the difficulty. To do so, one must be 
impervious to all petty jealousy and to all routine annoy- 
ances. One must be ready always to learn more, as every 
day brings new problems and every deal teaches that there 
may be still one more way to cheat a buyer. Only the very 
young are sure of themselves. One must please the public, 
the store and, to a certain degree, oneself. To do this is 
not so easy as it might seem. 


How Are Dresses Chosen And Are Models Exclusive? 


OST men claim that women buyers choose according 

to their own personal tastes. This is true of many and 
is particularly unfortunate if the buyer happens to be too 
thin or too fat or if she is of an unusual complexion. She 
unconsciously limits the appeal of her merchandise to people 
of her own type. 

The experienced buyer of large stocks mentally classifies 
her public into various categories: thin, fat; old, young; 
gay or serious; naive or exotic, and she buys accordingly. 

A specialty shop buyer has a different problem. She 
usually buys with definite customers in mind and 


endeavors, in viewing a dress, to complete a mental paint- 
ing of the woman she visualizes, accentuating by color, line 
and fabric the good points of the customer and hiding the 
weak points. 

In buying “models” from the most famous houses in 


-Paris, one usually pays anywhere from one hundred and 


fifty dollars to five hundred dollars for one dress. This sum 
is paid not so much for the model as for the right to view 
the collection and give the eye a chance to become accus- 
tomed to new lines and changing silhouettes. Contrary to 
the impression of the average woman customer, the model 
is not exclusive. Naturally, Patou, Chanel and other famous 
creators could not afford to give just one person the absolute 
rights to a dress. Their establishments cost hundreds of 
thousands a year in expenses and a collection of one hundred 
or two hundred dresses could not possibly pay for this. That 
is why you will often see advertisements of New York stores 
illustrating a Chanel dress or a Vionnet dress and in another 
store you will find exactly the same dress. What each buyer 
gets is really a signed or labelled copy of the dress shown in 
the collection. This is called ‘‘an original.” 

Reputable stores never claim to have exclusive rights to 
any of the gowns from the really famous houses in Paris. 
It is possible, of course, in some of the very good smaller 
houses to have . 
models confined to 
a buyer for a cer- 
tain city or certain 
defined district. 
These houses [Con- 
tinued on page 32} 







Models in 
Paris are 
usuallyshown 
in manikin 
sizes—stxteen 
and eighteen 
but any one 
may study 
and buy them. 
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Buse. good or bad, doesn’t just happen. 
There’s a reason. Fortunately, home conditions and other 
factors are usually such that most boys become adjusted; 
that is, they get along tolerably at school, behave themselves 
satisfactorily at home and in their community. However, 
the stream of adjustment doesn’t proceed at a regular rate 
nor has it a straight course. There are rocks, sudden turns, 
even dams which have to be got over or around. It’s when 
the stream meets one of these obstructions that trouble 
begins. Let us then consider some of them which come into 
the life of the growing boy. 

Each decade discovers a new cause for the ailments of 
humanity. Once upon a time the tonsils were thought to be 
the root of all evil and there followed an epidemic of tonsil 
removals. The endocrine glands also came under grave 
suspicion. But the psychologists premised that poor 
intellectual endowment was responsible and the clergy 
blamed the broken home brought about by the decline of 
interest in church affairs. The public preferred to think 
that movies and the lack of respect on the part of the 
younger generation, together with the fast pace that adults 
are travelling, contributed most to the uneasiness among 
our youth. 

In all probability the root cause for this disturbed condi- 
tion is not to be found in any one of these factors but in all 
of them. ‘They are all interrelated. Some of them react 
on the physical side of youth, some on the mental, and some 
on the emotional. We have come to realize that what affects 
one side of our nature affects other sides as well. Parents 





Fred is at the mercy 
of this energy. Of 
course he ts sorry 
that he went down 
stairs four steps ala 
time—and that his 
report card 1s far 
from satisfactory. 
But what is to be 
done about it? 


must, therefore, be alert to recognize the different obstacles 
and snags so that their boy may be guided around or over 
them without serious harm to himself. The hopeful part of 
the whole situation is that if he is properly helped over the 
first few obstacles, he will have learned how to navigate 
the rest of the course by himself. 

Every school has its “Fatty” Thomas and “Skinny” 
Harper. They are usually the despair of the teacher and the 
butt of jokes for the rest of the students. We used to think 
that Nature had built these boys in this manner and there 
was nothing to be done about it. But we are learning that 
Nature should not be blamed for what often can be helped 
and she is always willing to co-operate in bringing about a 
change. 

There are two possible reactions on the very stout or very 
slim boy. So much energy has gone into their physical frame 
that they are often slow mentally. They are also very 
clumsy, all hands and feet with little or no co-ordination. 
The boy’s hands are so big that if he attempts to pick up the 
telephone he will invariably knock it on the floor, and it’s 
almost impossible for him to pass near a chair without 
giving it a bang with his foot. 

And how out of sorts we get! He is so awkward and our 
Coalport china so valuable. But the more out of patience 
we get with him, the more self-conscious we make him. It 
is the vicious circle. 

I recall a fourteen-year-old boy who was over six feet tall. 
It was impossible for him to learn because the energy which 
should have gone toward developing his brain cells had all 
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Is Your Boy 
Grvinc You 
TROUBLE? 


Perhaps there’s a physical cause, suggests this 
noted authority on boy training and develop- 


ment, in the first of a series of powerful articles 


by G. ELMORE REAMON 


been spent in bones for his arms, legs and body. He was the 
acme of awkwardness and was terribly self-conscious. It was 
just about the time when recruits were wanted for the war 
and we were not surprised to learn that Arthur had enlisted. 
I suppose his action grew out of his unhappy situation. 
Certainly he could not be any more unhappy than he was 
at school. 

Peter was the other extreme. About the same age as 
Arthur, he weighed about 200 pounds and was a trial to 
himself as well as to his teachers. He, too, was hopeless as a 
student and left to go to work. Fortunately for him, Peter 
had a happy-go-lucky disposition and nothing bothered him. 
Some time after leaving school we came across him as a 
successful salesman. He was still large but his height had 
caught up with his weight. 

Not infrequently the inability of these two types to 
succeed in school is due less to their dullness caused by 
excessive growth than to their emotional reactions. These 
may take the form of self-consciousness and eventually 
develop feelings of inferiority. 

Can anything be done about it? Yes, most certainly. 
Like everything connected with human nature, a great deal 
of patience is required. With the tall boy we just have to 
wait until his mind catches up with his physical size. Nature 
will take her own good time and there is nothing we can do 
to help, but there is a great deal that may be done to hinder. 
If we are continually nagging at him; if his teachers persist 
in hounding him and calling him stupid, don’t be surprised if 
some day you find him missing from school and have him 
reported later as being in Montreal when you live in Toronto 
or vice versa. Such a boy has all the makings of a “‘problem”’ 
boy. Let me be the Counsel for the Defense and plead with 
you to be patient because the boy is not to blame if he looks 
twenty and acts thirteen. Judge him by the thirteen stan- 
dard and by the time he is sixteen you will be proud of him. 

If Tom is overweight see a competent physician. Certain 
glandular extracts will possibly reduce his size to somewhere 
near normal. But if they say that he is as “‘lazy as a dog is 
hairy” and doesn’t want to stir out of his tracks, there is 
something physically wrong with him. No normal boy is 
continually “lazy,” although every normal boy has lazy 
streaks. Those are his rest periods. Continuous “laziness” 
is probably brought about by some poison operating 
somewhere. 

Then there is the child who is hyper-active, always on the 
move, perhaps has a tic—jerks his {Continued on page 47} 
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Sanitile in two interesting 

patterns—the crocus and a 

tiled effect which gives a 
feeling of rough plaster. 





OILLCLOTH 


Has many purposes in the decovative and 


utilitarian schemes of a home 


by Helen é.. Campbell, 


Director of The Chatelaine Institute 


H.. you noticed how the most utilitarian things 


about the house have fallen in line with modern style 
trends? Take oilcloth, for instance. No longer is it content 
to be merely serviceable; it has spruced up in the gayest 
colors and the smartest designs to do its bit in the decorative 
scheme of the home. And in its new dress it is even more 
practical than ever, with beauty as well as undisputed 
worthiness to recommend it for all manner of uses. 

Oilcloth in strips forty-five inches wide is an ideal covering 
for walls which require frequent cleaning. It is a labor 
saver, as the original spick-and-spanness of the oil-color 
coated surface is quickly and easily restored by wiping 
with a damp cloth. Besides this advantage it is durable, 
will not crack or peel, and if the walls are old it conceals 
unsightly cracks and protects the plaster. The cotton back 
adheres closely to the walls, and there is no special trick in 
hanging it excent that the edges should be butted not 
overlapped. There is a color and a pattern to suit every 
taste, whether you like quaint old-fashioned things or 
designs in the modernistic mood. 

Look at the crocus pattern illustrated. Wouldn't it make 
any kitchen a gay and cheerful place? In this room a tile 
effect with border top and bottom is used for the wain- 
scotting, but the arrangement is only one of many equally 
attractive possibilities. In fact, when you come to choose, 
the problem is not to find something suitable and pleasing 
but to decide just which one you like hest. Marbled. 


stippled and mottled effects are 
among the new designs, and for 
those who prefer a plain wall 
covering there is a wide range of 
delightful shades. 

These several advantages make 
this fabric well adapted for use in 
halls, closets, bathrooms and 
breakfast nooks. For the 
children’s playroom there are spe- 
cial designs which illustrate the 
themes of familiar nursery tales 
and jingles. 

Table oilcloth is as smartly 
modern as one could imagine 
quite unlike the drab uninterest- 
ing material with which we had to 
be satisfied a few years ago. 
Brocade covers or bordered 
“cloths” fifty-four inches square 
now adorn the kitchen or break- 
fast room [Continued on page 35} 


Oilcloth can be used in myriads of ways in the 
home —as wall coverings, table coverings, shelv- 
ings—in halls, closets, bathrooms and_ kitchens. 





This little corner of the kitchen shows 
walls covered with Santtile, a washable 
wall oilcloth. The curtains are made of 
otlcloth damask bound with cotton bias 
braid. The oilcloth brocade table cover 
has a design that resembles hemstitching. 

Photographs on this page, courtesy oj 
Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum Co. Ltd. 
























Oilcloth damask in a 
quaint pattern de- 
picting an old 
English stage coach 
and village inn de- 
sign, and in the pop- 
ular checked pattern, 
broken by a tratling 
vine motif. 


Oilcloth table covers are 

becoming very popular 

for kitchen and break- 

fast room use. This 

“Map of the World” 

table cover ts charming 
and original. 


This shows in detail the design of the oilcloth = eee Ss 


tablecloth shown in the kitchen above. 
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A couple of photographs taken at the House- 
keeping Centre ai the T. Eaton Company in 
Toronto, where the Institute demonstrated for 
three weeks. Below, is shown part of the large 
audience who attended the lectures every after- 
noon, and the Chatelaine “‘Circle’’ where four 
members of the staff showed the making of 
various dishes. 
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i. Campbell > 
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. 
Director of 
The Chatelaine 
Institute 
. 7 . . 

at a Housekeeping c entre—and in this 

article gives some of the recipes used there 
AX rew weeks ago, the T. Eaton Company in Toronto we did. A Chatelaine Circle and stage kitchen were the set- the photograph, where four members of the staff, in crisp 
had a great idea—a Housekeeping Centre, with equipment tings for our particular ‘‘show.”” Each day during the three white uniforms, demonstrated such things as cakes, salads, 
such as stoves and refrigerators, washing machines, electrical weeks we gave a talk on some phase of food preparation and desserts, supper dishes, canapés and hors d'oeuvres, sand- 

Products tested and approved by the a 


service and made a number of dishes to illustrate the point. wiches and candy. 
Perhaps you'd like to know what we talked about so we are Institute were displayed around the ‘Circle’ and used 
printing the subjects and will give the gist of them later. prominently in the preparations of the various dishes. 
We gave away a lot of recipe cards but really couldn't , 
keep up with requests for 
them. So when our visitors 
asked “Could we have the 
recipe for that?’’ we 
promised to print them in 
Chatelaine, beginning in 


appliances, utensils—pots, and pans and all sorts of gadgets 
—food products, table appointments and so on brought 
together in one place for the convenience of women who 
“just keep house.” Think of it. All the bright, modern The Chatelaine Circle was really a square, as you see in 
kitchen things, the labor-saving devices, 
the newest foods, all on one floor of the 
big store and some one with each exhibit 
to tell you all about them. It would give 
any woman a thrill—might make even a 


self-sufficient young business woman 
change her idea about a career. January. We made one 
The T. Eaton Company asked the New Year’s resolution right 
there. 


Chatelaine Institute to co-operate. And 


LIST OF SUBJECTS 
at Eaton’s Housekeeping Centre 


1. Stocking the Pantry Shelf: 
A Meal out of a can 
2. The uses of paper in the kitchen 


Oven meals. 


So here are some of the 
most popular. Many of 
them have appeared before 
and may already be listed 
among your favorites. If 
you haven't used them you 
will like to try them now. 
They’re not elaborate, just ‘7 
simple, tasty dishes which , 





3. 
4. Color in the kitchen will fit into the home meal 
5. Handy kitchen gadgets but are good enough for 
6. Short cuts in cookery many a company dinner. 
7. What youcan do with acanof soup They're seasonal, reason- 
8. A luncheon menu ably inexpensive and easy 
9. Something good for break fast to prepare. We think you ll 
“ans like them and we have quite 
10. Entertaining at dinner ; sche 
Ss Nila for i brides have a number to give you next 
IT. Ouggestion ge party month. 
12. Late suppers {Continued on page 36} 
13. Easy desserts 
14. Dressing up simple dishes 
15. Canned meats in the menu ) 
Dressth ntle dishes Four of the popular recipes 
14. casing up simp he _ used in the Housekee ping 
15. Canned meats om . menu Centre pecan roll, canapés, 
16. New ways with old favorites apple crisp, and casserole of 
17. T'rom the can and package corn and sausages. 
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In this soup you taste the sunshine! 





EAT SOUP AND KEEP WELL 


MADE IN CANADA BY THE CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY LTD, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 





When you come in from the chill of a Winter day 
with your appetite all set for something extraordinarily 
tasty, how you welcome the sight of Campbell’s ‘Tomato 
Soup on the table! 

Its ruddy color is so cheerful and inviting. Its exhil- 
arating flavor sharpens your appetite. If ever the bright, 


happy sunshine translated itself into a food, it does so - 


in Campbell’s Tomato Soup. Every spoonful of it fairly 
tingles with the lively, racy flavor of luscious Canadian 
tomatoes, ripened under the health-giving rays of our 
Northern sunshine. It is precisely the kind of food 
needed on every table — wholesome, healthful, invigor- 
ating, and unusually appetizing. It sends a glow around 
the table. It benefits health. It charms the taste. Serve 
it regularly. 
21 kinds to choose from . . . 


Asparagus Consomme Pepper Pot 

Bean Julienne Printanier 

Beef Mock Turtle Tomato 

Bouillon Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Celery Mutton Vegetable 

Chicken with Rice Ox Tail Vegetable-Beef 
Clam Chowder Pea Vermicelli-Tomato 


12c.a Can (Except Chicken with Rice) 


Look FOR THE RED-AND-WHiITE LABEL 





I shout it loud 
With lusty whoop, 
That Campbell's is 
The winning soup! 


Enjoy it served these 
two different ways ! 


It’s largely a question of how pronounced you 
wish the tomato flavor to be. If you like its full, 
tingling brightness, serve it as Tomato Soup by. 
adding water. If you prefer it richly combined 
with milk or cream, serve it as Cream of Tomato 
according to the easy directions on the label. 
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Lers Have SoMeE Fun! 


Without a doubt games have come back—and 


the successful hostess is one who has plenty of 


UEER, isn’t it, how ideas of fun 
change with the times? But quite natural, 
too, that with the return of gracefully 
flowing skirts and quaint puffed sleeves, one 
should recall the diversions of the days 
when these fashions first appeared. Of 
course, the ideal setting for such completely 
feminine costumes is—home. And home is 
truly fashionable today. The very smartest 
hostesses are entertaining their guests by 
their own firesides, entertaining them quietly 
and oh, very simply, but giving and getting more real 
enjoyment than they ever dreamed was possible. 

Friendly afternoon teas have replaced the large formal 
affairs of a few years ago. Hostesses are bringing to light 
lovely linens and ornaments and setting their own dining- 
room tables for delightful dinner parties. And as you pass 
along the street almost any night, you can hear merry 
laughter from some home and you just know that behind 
those brightly lighted windows, some amusing game is in 
progress. Without a doubt, games have come back; some 
of them are the same old games that were played years ago, 
some are brand new ones and some are old games with new 
flourishes. Why, even when guests are invited for bridge, 
one finds them playing pencil and paper games on the back 
of the score pad between deals. No danger, now, of a party 
dragging along to a more than welcome end; in fact, more 
than one hostess has been known to wonder—to herself, of 
course—how much longer the guests are going to stay. 

A raid on the attic is sure to bring to light a set of 
dominoes, a game of tiddley winks, a croquinole board or 
some such childhood pastime that is due for another round 
of enthusiastic popularity. One hostess we know arranged a 
“Progressive Games” party for her guests and it turned 
out to be such fun that she couldn’t make them stop 
“progressing.” For such a party arrange a different amuse- 
ment or game at each table and have the winners progress 
just as at bridge. Some original and amusing means of 
indicating the length of time to play at each table will keep 
the guests always on the alert and add one more bit of fun 
to the party. An alarm clock creates considerable amuse- 
ment if used for this purpose. Set it after each round and 
place it where it cannot be seen by the guests. Then by 
varying the length of time for each game, the players never 
know just when that b-r-r-r-r is going to interrupt, so it 
keeps excitement running high, every one wanting another 
turn before the time is up. At the first sound of the alarm, 
play ceases and the winners move on to the next game. 


Another interesting way of regulating tie time of play is 
by means of a light. A lamp with a red de is placed in 
an inconspicuous corner and switched on at irregular 


new ideas in readiness for her party 


by M. FRANCES HUCKS, 


of The Chatelaine Institute staff 


intervals as a signal to stop playing. Any one who does not 
stop promptly when the red light appears is made to pay a 
forfeit later in the evening. 

When there are only two or three to be entertained, a 
jigsaw puzzle is ideal. They are fascinating and if you live 
in a city you can rent them from a lending library. Cross- 
word puzzles too will keep your guests concentrating or the 
old-fashioned games of ‘“‘Anagrams’’ will provide a whole 
evening’s amusement. 

Then there are group games for every kind of group— 
games that make you sit and think and get really serious, 
and games that make you frisk around and act quite 
uproarious. Many combine hard thinking with highly 
amusing results; others bring to light hidden talents in the 
way of writing, music, art and even acrobatics, and all of 
them combine to give performers and onlookers one of the 
most hilarious and thoroughly enjoyed evenings that they 
have ever had. 

To start the ball rolling at a dinner party, there is nothing 
funnier than ‘““The Match Box.” All that is necessary for 
this laugh-producer is the outside part 
of a small match box. The host begins 
by putting the match-box cover on his 
nose, then he leans toward his right- 
hand neighbor and transfers the little 
cardboard cover from his nose to hers. 
When this is accomplished, without 
being touched by the hands, of course, 
the lady turns to her right-hand neighbor Pm 
and transfers the box to him and so on e 
until it has gone the rounds. Needless 
to say the whole table is convulsed with 
laughter while the innocent match-box 
cover is being ‘“‘nosed”’ around the table. 
A variation of this is to pass a small card 
around the table, holding it between the 
upper lip and the nose and receiving it 
in the same way. These games, although 
admirably suited to dinnertime diver- 
sion may also be played in the living 


the invited guests and leaving 
blanks for all the adjectives. 
need not have a 
theme as long as every one 
i mentioned and 
there are plenty of blanks for 
adjectives. 


The story 


present 


Your story might ° 


room when the guests are seated around 
the room. 

Another excellent stunt for opening a 
party requires some preparation on the part 
of the hostess, 
but is well ve 
worth the effort. 
She prepares, 
beforehand, a 
little story men- 
tioning each of 
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read something like this: 


manner. 
of making. . 
wasa.. 
and. . 
were numbered among his 
lived ina. 
but for . . 
had. . 
to any party . 


“Ann Jenkins was a 
Her most . 

. friends. Often seen in her . 
. young man, Bill Jones, who had such a . 
. disposition that none but the most . 


. eyes and wore . 


. young lady with a 
. characteristic was a . . knack 


. company 


. . people 
friends. Jane Brown 


. house on the same . . street as Bill, 


. reasons they did not know each other. Jane 


. . clothes and wasa. . .additicn 
And so on, until every one has been 


mentioned, including the hostess and any others known to 


the guests. 





with a contemptible manner. 
atrocious characteristic was a depraved 
knack of making shameful friends. Often 
seen in her fiendish company was a measly 


When the crowd is assembled expectantly, 
the hostess announces that she has written 
story, all but the adjectives. The guests ar¢ 
requested to assist her in completing it by 
supplying the most unpleasant and horrible 
adjectives that they can think of. The 
hostess then fills in the blanks with the 
adjectives suggested by the guests in turn 
until the story is complete. Then and not 
until then do the guests learn the nature of 
the story as the hostess reads aloud the 
completed tale which may turn out some- 
thing like this to the amusment and, some- 
times consternation, of those named: 


“Ann Jenkins was a diabolic young lady 
Her most 


young man, Bill Jones, who had such a vile 


and bow-lezged [Continued on page 40} 
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The fluoroscope shows how 
intestines are kept clean by 
the action of fresh yeast, 













@ “Cc. R ... @ girl, age nine 
years ... delicate constitution. Tongue 
coated, no appetite...very pronounced 
constipation...’ 


That is the first entry recording the 
private case history of one of the many 
patients of Dr. Francesco Valagussa, the world- 
famous Italian child specialist. Dr. Valagussa is 
Physician-in-chief of the extremely important 
Hospital of the Infant Jesus in Rome, and Honor- 
ary Physician to the Royal Family of italy. 

He describes the case:— 

**Before I treated this girl, her family told me 

her intestines moved only under the influence of cathartics, 
laxatives and enemas. I found that her constipation was 


caused by weakness and lack of tone of the intestines—all 
due to the continued use of laxative drugs. 








DR. FRANCESCO VALAGUSSA 
Honorary Physician to 
the Italian Royal Family, describes a 


typical case in his own practice 


**THE DOCTORS ARE RIGHT when they 
prescribe Fleischmann’s Yeast for con- 
stipation,’’ writes Miss Felicity Ross, 
of Toronto, Ont. (at left). 

‘I was sick with indigestion and 


‘*I submitted her to a regular three-times-a-day yeast 
treatment. After only three weeks her intestines began to 
function regularly, without any other help. Her tongue 
became normal. . . digestion improved, appetite returned. 
She has had no further need for laxatives.’’ 


Eaten regularly, three cakes a day—a cake before 
each meal, or between meals and at bedtime— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast mixes with and softens the 
food residues that stagnate in the body when intes- 
tines grow “‘tired.”” At the same time it stimulates 
and actually strengthens the intestinal muscles. 
























‘In long-standing cases of constipation I always prescribe fresh yeast,’’ explains Dr. VaLacussa. 


Thus intestines are gently trained to “help them- 
selves.”’ Without harmful, artificial forcing or grip- 
ing, the poison-breeding wastes that were making 
you feel so headachy, irritable and “‘pepless” are 
gently and naturally cleaned away! 

Wouldn’t you like to enjoy a hearty appetite, a 
sound digestion, a clear, radiant skin? Try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast . . . find out what it will do for you! 


You can eat Fleischmann’s Yeast just plain, or 
in water (about a third of a glass). At grocers, 
restaurants, soda fountains, drug stores. Write 
for booklet. Dept. C-1, Standard Brands Ltd., 
Room 802, Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P.Q 


Dr. Erwin Last, of Vienna, world-famous gland ex- 
pert, explains: “Cathartics and harsh laxatives are 
useful only in special cases. Fresh yeast is a food... 
and has the remarkable power to combat harmful intes- 
tinal bacteria and stimulate intestinal action.” 








ASK FOR IT BY NAME! 


Fleischmann’s Yeast for health comes only in 
the foil-wrapped cake with the yellow label. 
It’s yeast in its fresh, effective form—rich in 
heaith-giving vitamins B, G and D—the kind 
famous doctors recommend. 





headaches .. . my system was clogged 
and sluggish. I began eating Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast... My health is perfect 
now. I never have constipation.’’ 
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{Synopsis of previous installments} 


HEN Sir Richard Lashbrook died in 

England, he left a strangely incon- 
gruous group of people behind. There were 
his two daughters, Vicky and Theo—attrac- 
tive girls in their late twenties, and his 
second wife, Clara. Ayrton, the son of his 
second marriage with Clara, and Joan, his 
niece, who had come from Canada to live 
with her uncle, completed the little group. 

There was a strong feeling of enmity 
between Clara and her step-daughters. So 
intense was this dislike that although Sir 
Richard had provided that his daughters 
should live at home as long as they wanted 
to, the three girls, Vicky, Theo and Joan, 
preferred to cut adrift, and went to live in 
Nova Scotia on a farm which Sir Richard 
had owned on the Bay of Fundy. There 
they encountered strange folk in the sinister 
Captain Alonzo Haight, tenant of the farm; 
mystery in the hidden origin of the attrac- 
tive, graceless young Tobias Haight, adopted 
son of the captain; and, for Vicky, love in 
the person of Pat Baldry, youthful mayor 
of the town. 

When Alonzo Haight’s insolence and 
cruelty forced the girls to give him notice to 
leave the farm, he produced evidence to 
prove that his so-called son was in reality 
Sir Richard Lashbrook’s son by his marriage 
to a young French-Canadian girl. Toby 
was, therefore, the rightful heir to the 
Lashbrook estates, then in the hands of the 
girls’ hated stepmother. Seeing in Toby a 
heaven-sent instrument of revenge, Vicky 
accepted Pat Baldry’s offer of marriage, 
and with Pat, Theo and Joan, took Toby 
back to England, to oust Clara and her son 
Ayrton from their home. 

Now, back in Cornwall, the girls try to 
settle into their old lives once more. But 
the atmosphere of the house is charged with 
suppressed venom. It is as if all within these 
walls had been uprooted and thrown 
together again in undignified confusion, no 
one where he belonged, to take root again 
as best they might. Clara persists in remain- 
ing with Ayrton in her old home, silently 
accepting, after her first tortured amaze- 
ment, the new order of things. Vicky, to 
the exclusion of her husband, is wrapped 
with vindictive hatred for her stepmother, 
and ambition for her young protegé. Toby 
slips into his position as head of the ill- 
assorted household with surprising ease. 





A WINTER, in grey mists that were 
sometimes swept aside by thunderous 
gales or mellowed by gentle sunshine, wore 
on, the atmosphere in the house became 
more strained, more deeply uneasy. We were 
like a band of watchers waiting for some 
message, some miracle, we scarcely knew 
what, though in the hidden places of the 
mind each of us nourished some secret hope. 
I judged that Clara indulged herself with a 
belief that by her continued presence she 
would so wear down Vicky’s patience that 
Vicky would shift her camp and leave her in 
possession of the field. At any rate, she was 
always in evidence with her eternal knitting; 
in sitting room, in drawing-room, on the 
stairway, her presence permeated the house. 
She never missed a meal. She was always 
first in the family pew on Sunday, alone, 
now that Ayrton had returned to school. 
She became an object of solicitude, of pity, 
to the neighbors. 

The village women said: ‘Her b’aint of 
much consequence now, pore little lady, 
but her’s brae and cheerful as ever.” 

Vicky, in. her turn, seemed to feel that 
Clara would not be able to endure for long 
the sense of being not wanicd, alv cys the 
one too many. Clara was never invited to 
take a hand in a game of bridge or to join us 
‘aacall at The Cottage or The Towers. At 
tea Vicky dropped lumps of sugar in her 
cup as though they were in very truth 
poison. 


The Thunder of New Wings 


Continued from page 17 


Nevertheless, to me, Clara seemed as 
fixed as the gilt cockerel on the stable tower. 
It might turn this way or that from the wind 
that blew, but there it was and no blast 
could budge it. 

To be once more among her books, to 
tramp over the heather with old Benny, 
brought a certain serenity of spirit to Theo. 
Yet her unsatisfied yearning for Baldry 
hung over her like a cloud. 

Toby, I feel sure, would have welcomed a 
row that would have sent us flying to the 
four winds of heaven and have left him in 
peace with his heritage. As it was he must 
always be considered, amused. If we left 
him to himself of an evening he would fly to 
the distraction of Clara’s endless low conver- 
sation, and ideas would be instilled that 
must be combatted later. 

And what of Baldry? Like the rest of us 
he had become more silent and yet more 
irritable. I would see him stare with 
anxious, angry eyes at Vicky’s changed 
looks—her sharpened cheek-bones, her set 
lips, the pale sallowness that had overtaken 
her bloom. 

One strange thing was that I began to 
look forward to my bickerings with Pat. 
I can give those encounters no more digni- 
fied name, yet 1 looked forward to them. 
Now we had no longer any conversations 


And while I quarrelled with him and 
goaded him, how I loved him! The set of his 
head, the way the crisp hair curled at his 
temples, his thick, active body, his broad, 
well-shaped hands. Once, my look almost 
betrayed me. His voice fell, his eyes fastened 
searchingly on mine, he drew his brows 
together in a frown. So we faced each other 
for a second or two while the others with 
bright, expectant eyes waited for the final 
coup. 

There was no coup. Baldry picked up the 
book he had been reading and bent his head 
over it. I returned to my magazine. When 
we separated for the night he turned to me 
while Vicky stood waiting for him, and, 
handing me the book, said: 

“Read the paragraph we were scrapping 
about, yourself, Joan, and I think you'll 
come to agree with me. I've marked it with 
a bit of paper.” 

I carried the book to my room. In the 
candlelight I opened it where the paper 
mark lay. On it, in his black, compact hand- 
writing, were the words: “You do not hate 
me as much as you pretend to, Joan.”’ 

I went to the window and flung it open. 
The moon was hidden behind a pale drift of 
cloud, but the light fell on Melloney’s 
Marsh, faint and disturbing. An owl uttered 
his sweet downward trill, swooping each 








TO AN OLD CHAIR 


By GOURLAY ROBINSON 


Carved patiently by hands of fame 

Long dust, your rosewood frame 
Mellowed by years and candle light 
Gleams radiant. You've heard 

Gossip that rippling laughter stirred, 
Snuff boxes click, throb of plucked strings, 
And friendly lilt of song. 


Saw ladies fair in lace and satin 

Smile, flirt and dance, reach 

Scented hands to lovers in the throng, 
Then make their little curtsy and pass on. 


Felt fingers velvet kind. 

And groaned, when some old fop 
Replete with gout and Bordeaux 
Tottered bis aching bulk upon you 
And wheezed and slept. Then 

A little moonbeam swept 

Its crooked finger cross your plush 
Caressing bells and flowers. 


But that was long ago. Today you stand 

By the tall desk that smells of factory beat. 
The restless herd mills past with careless stare, 
And they learn nothing from you, quaint old 


rosewood chair. 


alone. Those were our only personal 
contacts. 

I would watch for any opening, then like 
an agile matador spring forward and plant 
my fiery dart, my rosette of jest or ridicule, 
on the burly shoulder of this masculine 
target of our little arena. And he was never 
slow to resent the attack. With flashing 
eyes and deep voice booming he would often 
drive me;into a corner by sheer force of 
personality. More than this, he possessed a 
shrewd humor, an unsparing candor, and an 
inborn jollity that nothing could entirely 
damp. His own laughter would sometimes 
smother his rushing words; then, while he 
laughed and stammered, I would swiftly 
plant my thirsting dart. 


time, so I had been told, after his prey. | 
thought of the moth, or mouse, or nocturnal 
butterfly that died with that melodious 
savage treble in his ears. Over the moonlit 
marsh it flitted. It sang. It struck. The 
silvered victim’s quick breath mingled with 
its own. 

A smell of cold, wet earth came up from 
the garden. I seemed to hear the sound of 
stirring roots. The sun had been warm that 
day. In my fancy I saw the cold roots 
reaching, stretching, as one stretches the 
fingers of a numb hand. | said wistfully. 
“Hate you? Hate you? Oh, if you knew, 
what would you think?” 

A voice came up out of the darkness. “Is 
that you, Joan? Did I hear you speak?” 
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I bent across the sill and whispered 
“Yes, Pat. Why are you out so late, and in 
the damp, too?”’ 

“Come down,” he said. “I want to talk 
to you.” 

“Anything serious?” 

“Serious enough-—for me.” 

“You're not wanting to finish that 
argument, are you?” 

“Come and see.”’ 

I remembered the slip of paper. “It’s not 
anything about my hating you?” 

“Good heavens, no.” 

I drew on a wrap, blew out the candles, 
and crept soft!y down the stairs. 

I felt my way along the narrow stone 
passage that led from the hall to the garden, 
and carefully pushed open the door. I could 
barely discern his dim figure waiting. 
“Good girl,”” he said, gripping my arm. “I 
was desperately lonely out here. Indulging 
in the luxury of self-pity. I want to be 
sympathized with.” 

I looked up at him in surprise. ‘Then, 
why in the world choose me?” 

He held my arm firmly against his side. 
“Don’t pretend any longer, Joan. You 
know, very well that you do sympathize 
with me. You're sorry for me. You under- 
stand me better than the others. And yet 
you despise me for staying here against my 
will. You think it’s the soft life, the luxury 
that makes me give in to Vicky when I 
really ought to force her to come away. 
Isn’t that so?” 

“Partly,”’ I said. “At the same time I 
wonder whether you really could force 
Vicky. Her heart is set on seeing this thing 
through.” 

“Yes,” he exclaimed, passionately. ‘But 
where is it going to end? Oh, I know, she 
thinks Clara will very soon leave. I don’t 
believe she will.” 

“Nor I.” 

“Joan, that woman is the very devil. 
She’s going to sit tight in spite of all we can 
do. I admire her, too. I'd quite like her if 
she hadn't been such a brute to poor little 
Vicky.” 

“Why don't you have patience?" I asked 
“Wait and see what happens. After all you 
have only been here six months.” 

“It seems like six years.”’ 

“Oh, if Vicky could hear you!” 

“I’ve told her so — this morning.” 

“How cruel! What did she say?” 

“She simply couldn't understand. She 
was bewildered--and angry, too, that I 
should cause her more irritation. She has 
enough already without my cutting up, 
you see.”” 

“Good heavens!” I cried, exasperated 
“She’s married you. Doesn't she think you 
have any rights?” 

The cloud wrack had moved from the face 
of the moon and in the light I saw his ironic 
smile. He said: 

“Why do you suppose Vicky married me? 
I know. Not because she really loved me 

“Pat, don’t say that. She did —she 
does 

Like shadows we were moving through 
the moonlight. 

“No. She married me for a policeman 
an ever-present policeman. And a body- 


guard. She thought my solidity would 
overpower Clara. What a farce it’s all 
been !”’ 


“Oh, I can’t listen to this,” I said. ‘Let 
me go.” 

“You shall not go,’’ he continued, angrily. 
“You're going to hear this. You know it's 
true. She thought I would be able to make 
that young wastrel, Toby, toe the scratch. I 
knew how to deal with his kind. She was 
afraid to bring him over here —to all this 
just on her own. She wanted my bulky form 
to back her. She thought to stand behind 
me and deliver her bomb. I was a wall 
nothing more.” 

“But your love for her —"’ somehow I got 
the words out “‘your love for her—you 
must hold hers by the sheer force of it.”’ 

Continued on pase 46 
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CORDELIA BIDDLE IN 1923, 

whe mn she “was pronoun ed one of 
the twelve most beautiful women 
n America. She cared for her 


skin with Pond’s Two Creoms. 


a HAVE never stopped being inter- 


ested in doing things! 


I swim and 
ride horseback and dash around as much 
today as when I first came out. 

“And T have never lost interest in car- 
ing for my skin! IT keep it fresh and vital 
by just the same rules I followed years 
ago.” 

As she tells you gaily about her way of 
life—her way of caring for her skin, 
Cordelia Biddle looks amazingly like the 
very same lovely young thing who talked 
about keeping the skin “exquisite” with 
Pond’s just nine years ago. 

As you look at that clear transparent 
skin, you simply refuse to believe that 
Cordelia Biddle spends most of her life in 
the open. 


“My rules boil down to two things,” 





she care 


Mrs. T. Markoe Robertson, 
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the former Miss Cordelia Biddle, is the mother of 


two boys in their teens. She tells frankly just 


how she keeps her youthful freshness. 


she savs. “Keeping my skin clean... 
And protecting it. 

*Pond’s Cold Cream takes care of the 
first rule. It is deliciously light. Goes 
right into the skin, and takes out every 
speck of dirt. 

“You can’t swim and golf and skate 
and ride horseback, season in and season 
out, and keep a nice skin unless you use 
some protective. 

*That’s where Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
comes in, I don’t know what's init. But 
I do know my skin has never got rough 
and out-of-doorsy and IT have used it all 
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Ponn’s Two Creams have been praised by 


women of the most luxurious tastes. 


To Cleanse the Skin Thoroughly—Apply 


Pond’s Cold Cream generously, working it 
gently into the skin with upward and outward 
strokes. Its rich oils float out the day's grime, 
Remove with Pond’s soft absorbent Tissues. 


To Take Away a Drawn Tired Look— After 
a thorough cleansing with Pond’s Cold Cream 
apply a bit more Cream. Gently pat it into 
the skin with finger tips. Leave it on a few 
minutes while you relax, 


To Avoid Chapping or Sunburn—Before 
you expose your skin to wind, sun and biting 
cold weather, cover it with Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. It is an invisible protection against 
drying and cracking. Incidentally it holds the 


powder for hours. 


To Heal Roughnesses — If you have been 
careless in protecting your skin, Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream will smooth away the tiny 
particles of dried skin and leave a soft trans- 


parent texture. 


Tune in on Pond’s, Fridays, 9:30 P.M., E.S. T. Continuous dance music rhythmed for actual dancing ... Leo Reisman and his Orchestra—WEAF and NBC Network 


CORDELIA BIDDLE TODAY, 
lovelier than ever! She says, 
“Pond’s Two Creams com 
pletely care for my skin.” 













Send 10¢ for 


choice of Pond’s Products 





MADE IN CANADA 


POND 8 EXTRACT CO, OF CANADA, LTD., Dept, N 
167 Brock Avenue Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me (check choice): Pond's New Face Powder 
in attractive glass jar. Light Cream ©, Rose Cream 0, 
Brunette 0, Naturelle 


OR Pond's Two Creams, Tissues and Freshener Q. 
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Th: Canadian woman’s skin would have to 
develop chameleon-like qualities to keep pace 
with the extreme seasonal changes of our 
climate, which is a particularly difficult one 
for skins lacking sufficient natural oils. 
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W rite to Annabelle Lee for 


advice on your Own personal 


beauty P roblems 


I; Your Complexion Weatherproof ? 


A few words about outworn ideas, dry skins and wintertime protection 


~~. KNOW, I was thinking the other day, after a 
lengthy discussion with a friend anent blackheads—she 
swore she was mated to them for life, but I knew differently 
—that if we would only apply the same common sense to 
the care of our skins as we do to, for instance, looking after 
our houses, beauty wouldn’t be nearly so rare as it is today. 
We fuss and fret over floors that must be waxed, carpets 
cleaned, dishes washed, furniture re-upholstered—all very 
necessary in a well run house. And then we suddenly turn 
canny and say, “Oh, I haven’t time for nourishing creams 
and skin tonics, and all that truck.” Or, “I can’t possibly 
afford cleansing cream this week—not with the hangings 
at the cleaner’s.”. Which is all so illogical! 

Why, when we spend time and money on caring for our 
own good looks, we are building an expression of our lives. 
And, surely to goodness, that is just as important to our- 
selves and to those we love, as the reflected beauty of a 
well ordered home. I’m not decrying those best of instincts 
that can transform four walls and some furniture into the 
coziness of a home; but I do feel very strongly that most of 
us must cast away the shadowy tentacles of a puritan 
tradition which holds that beautifying the person and pre- 
serving the elasticity of youth is wanton extravagance of 
money that might better be spent on a new frying pan; or 
an unorthodox waste of time that should by rights be given 
over to the family welfare. No, it’s not good enough. We 
owe it to our families just as much as to ourselves, to make 
the very best of our inner and outer selves. A lovely skin 
that shouts “good health,” a youthful figure, well kept 
hands and nerve-free mind—a woman who fastidiously 
recognizes the part she plays in life as an individual as well 
as a responsible member of a family—will, I'll venture to 
say, be happy in the aura of well-being she creates. 

And that holds good for the business girl, too. In a world 
that insists upon every woman looking her tip-top best, 
there’s a tendency to overlook the essentials of beauty in an 
effort to grasp temporary benefit from jaunty clothes, nicely 
waved hair and good make-up. The result, as one can see 
any day on the street or in a downtown office, is charming. 
But it isn’t enough. Twenty or twenty-five-year-old may 
be a perfect thirty-four, with a flawless complexion, and 
lustrous hair: it is entirely up to her to keep those qualities 
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shining through the thirties into the forties and, yes, the 
fifties, too. And it’s much, much easier to forestall time by 
taking care of one’s appearance when one is young, than to 
start later when the skin and hair and figure are already 
beginning to show signs of neglect. 


UT that isn’t what I had intended to talk about this 

month at all—not with the snowshoe girl smiling from 
the top of the page, although, there is no better time than 
January for pulling your mind up short with its ‘‘extrava- 
gance”’ and “wasted time’’ bogeys. For the winter time 
does all sort of disagreeable things to the unsuspecting 
skin, which must be combated by constant daily care. And 
this care needn’t cost very much. There are plenty of 
reasonably priced creams and lotions sold in the shops; 
only be careful to buy the standard, advertised makes. 
Stick to the preparation you intend to buy rather than let 
the salesgirl persuade you into buying some new, untried 
make which she has been commissioned to push. 

Wouldn’t it be convenient if we were all born with 
weatherproof complexions adapted to the hot, sultry days 
of summer and the icy, wind-swept days that pounce upon 
us in winter? To a certain extent, of course, this has been 
taken care of. I was thinking of the type of skin prevailing 
in southern countries—Italy and Spain, for instance 
thick, creamy-olive skins that don’t require a rosy flush to 
make them lovely. But, really, the Canadian woman’s 
skin would have to develop chameleon-like qualities to keep 
pace with the extreme seasonal changes of our climate. 

Skins that are normally wanting in natural oils are those 
which are prone to suffer the most. It is those skins that 
require ‘“‘weatherproofing’” more than any other types. 
Fine-grained, thin, sensitive skins—exquisite when they are 
carefully treated, but swift to show the effects of sun, wind, 
and extreme cold. If your skin flakes in patches, feels 
stretched across your face, or if your powder has a habit of 
skidding off your nose, leaving it shamefully bare and shiny, 
then you are one of the “dry” brigade. And a very large 
company it is on this continent. As one travels west, so one 


finds the numbers swelling. Women living in the praire 
provinces should take particular pains to combat the effects 
of a dry atmosphere on their skins. The foods one eats have 
a great deal to do with the condition of one’s skin. If your 
skin is dry, be careful that you eat a sufficiency of fats. It is 
short-sighted policy to cut out butter and oils from one’s 
diet in an effort to reduce, one’s complexion is going to 
suffer. 

Use lots and lots of face creams, you dry-skinned people; 
but don’t make the mistake of thinking that soap and water 
are irrevocably banned from your cleansing operations. If 
you find that washing with soap and water seems to aggra- 
vate your trouble, then change your soap until you find the 
correct, bland, mild, lathery soap that suits your own type 
of skin. Get into the habit of cleansing at night, first with 
cleansing cream before you wash and then use your soap and 
lukewarm water. Rinse with cold water. Nourishing creams 
are all important for dry-skinned folk. Regular use of them 
will help to retain a fine, smooth texture and prevent the 
formation of those wicked little lines and wrinkles which are 
their especial plague. Every night before retiring, after 
cleansing the face and neck thoroughly, pat in with the 
fingertips, or with one of those nice patters you can buy, 
a good, rich nourishing cream. 

And right here is an important point in the daily beauty 
routine that is often overlooked by the casual user of 
nourishing cream. She is, no doubt, tired after a busy day 
and only yearns to lie snugly between the sheets. Five 
minutes extra ‘‘fussing’’ seem just five minutes too long on 
her feet. So she cleanses her face carefully enough—the 
necessity of that she realizes; and then she slaps on her skin 
food or nourishing cream-—quickly because it’s getting late, 
and puts out the light. 

Now that really is what I would call extravagance! Night 
after night she wastes fully half the benefits from the rich 
oils of her nourishing cream, simply because she doesn’t 
apply it in the correct way. And that in spite of all that is 
said in beauty talks, beauty articles and instructions that 
come with such preparations. Nourishing creams must be 
patted well into the skin, not merely smoothed on any old 
how. Apply it first firmly and gently without pulling the 
skin, with the movements I have so [Continued on page 3.3) 
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First Prize $250 . . Second -rize $: 


Name Madame 


Every Canadian housenife will want to 
take part in this fascinating contest... 


OULDN’T you like to win $250? 

\ \) Just for naming this Magic Mystery 

Cake! You have as good a chance as any- 
one! And there are 63 cash prizes! 

Madame Lacroix has created a wonder- 
ful new cake recipe. Delicious and novel 
... yet thrifty and practical, too. Not a 
bit fussy to make. 

All over Canada this month you're going 
to hear about Madame Lacroix’s Mystery 
Cake. It’s the cake of the month. 

So get busy with your suggestion for a 
name. Look at the recipe. Doesn’t it sound 
delicious! If you make the cake, be sure to 
follow Madame Lacroix’s example — use 
Magic Baking Powder. 

For Magic is absolutely dependable—it 
never fails. That’s why the majority of 
dietitians and teachers of cookery through- 
out the Dominion use it exclusively. They 
know from experience that Magic gives the 
best baking results. 


& a e 
Decide now to enter this Magic Contest. 


Read the rules. Somebody is going to win. 
And it might as well be you. 







Contest Rules—read carefully 


0 








1!5 cups pastry flour 





4 cup butter 


1 cup sugar (or 1 cup bread flour) 
2 eggs 14 cup cocoa 

14 cup mashed potato 3 teaspoons Magic 

% cup milk Baking Powder 

1 pinch salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 


Cream butter with 14 cup sugar. Beat egg whites 
stiffly and add|'¢ cup sugar. Put aside. Beat egg 
yolks with remaining sugar and add to butter. Add 
mashed potato with milk and beat well. Sift to- 
gether dry ingredients and add to first mixture, 
beating well. Mix in lightly, the egg whites. Flavour 
with vanilla. Pour in cake pans, well greased, and 
cook from 25 to 30 minutes in oven 375° F. Spread 





1 All you do is name the mystery cake. Only one 
name from each person. 


Here’s Madame Lacroix’s Recipe... Can you name it? 











N PRIZES 


Third Prize #50... 60 Prizes of #10 each 
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marshmallow between layers and cover cake with 
Foaming Icing. 





MARSHMALLOW: Soak 1 tablespoon gelatine in 
5 tablespoons cold water. Make syrup with 1 cup 
sugar and 5 additional tablespoons water. Cook 
until it threads. Add gelatine. Let cool until consis- 
tency of syrup. Flavour with 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice and pinch of salt and beat until firm. Spread 
on cake. 













FOAMING ICING: Put 1 cup brown sugar, 2 
tablespoons corn syrup, 4 tablespoons water, white 
of 1 egg, in double boiler. Beat until mixture is 
firm. Spread on cake with a flat knife. Decorate 
with maraschino cherries to taste. > 


























MADAME R. LACROIX, Assistant Director 
of the Provincial School of Domestic Science, 
Montreal, uses Magic Baking Powder exclusively 
in her classes. She says: ‘‘It is vitally important 
that every baking demonstration be faultless. 
For my part, I always use and recommend 
Magic Baking Powder. You get the same perfect 
results every time you use it.’’ 


Tested and by 


Sema Qumgy vO 
ne lnstituse 
halelaine Magazine 


Made in Canada 













2 PRINT at the a of your paper in ink (or type- 
write) “Madame Lacroix’s Mystery Cake.” Under 
this, print your suggestion for a name. Then, in 
the lower right-hand corner, print your own name 
and address, clearly and neatly. Do not use pencil. 


3 Do not send the cake itself—just the name and 
your own name and address. It is not essential 


to bake the cake to enter the contest. 


4 Members of our own organization or their rela- 
tives are not eligible to take part. 

5 Contest closes JANUARY 31, 1933. No entries 
considered if postmarked later than January 31 
midnight. No entries considered if forwarded 
with insufficient postage. 

6 Judges: Winning names will be selected by a 
committee of three impartial judges. The de- 
cision of these judges will be final. 








7 Prize winners will be announced to all entrants 
within one month after contest closes. 







8 In case of a tie, the full amount of the prize 
money will be paid to each tying contestant. 






9 Where to send entries: Address your entries to 




























CONTAINS NO 
ALUM. This state- 
ment on every tin 
is your guarantee 
that Magic Bak- 
ing Powder is free 
from alum or any 
harmful ingredi- 
ent. 









FREE —THE MAGIC COOK BOOK, to use when you 
bake at home. Gives testeJ recipes for dozens of tem>ting 
dishes. Mail the coupon today. 





Gillett Products C-1 
Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 


Please send me free copy of the Magic Cook Book. 


Contest Editor, Gillett Products, Fraser Ave., Name diosa = 
‘I oronto > 
° ° Address ciananieiae  aiieiiiaieaiiaaiaiiamaainel inn 
NOTE: Other Magic Mystery Cakes coming! 
Watch for them in later issues of this magazine. 
City Prov. 
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that Dan accompany them, when they came 
upon a difficult bit of going. No further 
words were exchanged for a quarter of an 
hour. 

“TI took the directions as well as I could 
from the woman,” said Miss Taylor at last, 
“and remembered them carefully. I rather 
felt like doing something.” 

This remark also caused curious ripples 
in George’s brain. The average young 
woman, resting from an office job, does not 
seek a night rescue as means of diversion. 

At last, after three-quarters of an hour, 
they came upon a concentrated area of 
partially obliterated tracks. New snow 
had fallen on them, yet certain portions 
were fairly distinct. There had evidently 
been a great floundering about, as of some 
sort of struggle against restraint. George 
began to feel very excited. Miss Taylor 
went ahead. 

“He must have fallen somewhere near 
here,”’ he heard Miss Taylor saying. 

And the next moment he found her 
bending over a slack, unconscious figure 
propped up sideways against a tree-trunk. 
One leg of the man protruded from the edge 
of a rough ulster. It was curiously unnatural 
in position as if weighted at the foot. 

“The woman who found him said she was 
able to lift him enough to prop him against a 
tree,”” Miss Taylor was saying. “Oh—!” 
her voice changed, “he’s caught in some sort 
of a trap—a snare. Bring the light closer.” 
She did not scream or faint or wring her 
hands. “This is more of a nasty business 
than I thought. Traps—for fox or wolf?” 

‘“‘Good heavens above!’’ burst from 
George. 

Miss Taylor was frowning. ‘But this 
can’t be,” she exclaimed. “‘It’s not the man 
I expected to see.” 

“Expected!”’ George’s voice rang eerily 
through the snowy forest. “Well, it gets 
me—this guy—up here. Now, how in 
blazes? He’s certainly been trapped!” He 
gave another dumbfounded grunt, biting his 
lip, looking very sombre and bulky and 
confused. 

“See here,” said Miss Taylor, “I’ve 
something to tell you. I had a wire tonight.” 

“So I observed,” replied George. 

She continued to explain. George blinked. 
“Why didn’t you tell me before?” he asked. 

“I thought it was time enough after we 
rescued the man. I wasn’t sure, you see, 
anyhow. Now I’m completely in the dark. 
But whoever and whatever the mystery, 
I think, after the request of the wire, we’ll 
keep things dark until we find out more. 
There must have been good reason for him 
to want to see me, privately at first.” 

George inclined his head in dismal assent. 
Then, impulsively, he confided in Miss 
Taylor. 

“You see, I happen to know who this 
guy is,” said George. “But why or how— 
well, everything’s terribly messed up. Let’s 
get going.” 

“We'll have to carry him between us,” 
said Miss Taylor capably. “If you are 
equal to the shoulders, I can manage the 
legs. But first, perhaps, I’d better—” 
Ruth Taylor opened her emergency kit and 
became expertly busy. 

George regarded her in sheer amazement. 
Snow fell on his eyelashes and made him 
wink. His hands grew cold as he held the 
light close to the absorbed young woman. 
The trees moaned above them, clapped 
great branches together, and sent down 
cascades of white flakes. 

Miss Taylor took but a short while. 
“All right,” she said at last, “are you 
ready? Don’t try to favor me. I’m stronger 
than you think, and our burden is light, 

for a man.” 


AN ROGERS sat by the fire and 
smoked pipe after pipe. For the first 
hour he had made himself gloomily content. 
But after that he grew restless. It was high 
time the travellers returned, unless accident 
had befallen them. He added more wood 
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to the fire, hunted for sugar, put a can of 
crackers on the table. They'd be cold and 
hungry, those two, when they got back. 

He listened for every sound, every shout 
of the wind down the chimney. Half past 
ten; half past eleven. His nerves grew 
jumpy. Maybe the hunters of the lost had 
been lost themselves. There had been 
instances. 

He began to prowl the cabin floor like a 
caged animal. A dozen times he pulled 
aside the turkey-red curtains, and pressed 
high face against the icy panes. He could 
see nothing but the everlasting, silent fall 
of snow. After this he strode into his own 
room and, with furious speed, changed into 
heavy mackinaw knickerbockers. He laced 
his boots to his knees. He thrust his arms 
into a sheep-lined coat and pulled a fur cap 
down over his ears. “I’m going,” he mut- 
tered, “and I’m going now.” 

The night seemed to reach for him and 
swallow him up, but he knew which way to 
turn. Obviously the man lost in the woods 
could not have come by way of the Inn. 
The next settlement called Bradford was 
three miles away in the opposite direction. 
Taking deep, full breaths, and feeling like a 
prisoner escaped from his cell, Dan made 
progress though he wore no snowshoes. 

Soon his eyes became accustomed to the 
light. He laughed aloud and felt more than 
every agreeably wicked. It had been many, 
many weeks since he had been out of bed 
after half-past nine. George, the old bloater, 
could go to thunder! 

Once the edge of his boot touched some- 
thing that crackled, the merest whisper, 
but it caught his attention, and he stooped 
down to find a piece of folded paper in the 
snow. It seemed to his touch fresh and 
uncrumpled, as if recently dropped. George 
had taken the single flashlight the cabin 
afforded, but Dan suddenly thought of his 
cigarette lighter, picked up at the last 
moment when he went out. 

By its wavering, erratic flame he saw 
that the paper was a telegram. Frowning 
with the effort of concentration, he was 
able to read the first eleven words. “Coming 
Bradford Tonight. Will Walk To Inn. 
Keep Secret. Will Explain.” His hand 
jiggled, and the flame leaned too near the 
paper’s edge. It burned in his hands before 
he could finish reading the message. 

“That’s funny,”” he mumbled. He stood 
quite still, brooding over the chance which 
had delivered this puzzling bit of informa- 
tion into his keeping. The wire was 
addressed to Miss Ruth Taylor. 

A thin blade of light cut across his eyes 
before he quite realized what it meant. He 
halted. Muffled voices came to him, the 
sound of slow advance across the snow. 

“How are you holding out?” That was 
George. Even at this distance Dan knew 
he was panting a little. 

“All right.”” That was Miss Taylor. And 
now in the blurry light he could discern that 
the two figures were carrying something. 
George must have fastened the torch to his 
belt. 

At sight of him they stopped dead in their 
tracks. “Who the—”’ began George. The 
slighter figure stiffened. ‘I believe,” said 
Ruth Taylor’s voice, “that this is Mr. Dan 
Rogers—away without leave.” 

Yet to Dan they both appeared some- 
what strained and flustered. While they 
stood there, Miss Taylor was busy winding 
the heavy muffler high about the cheeks of 
the man they carried. 

“Idiot,” exploded George. ‘“‘What the 
the blazes are you doing out here?” 

“Cut the harangue, George. You were 
so long coming home, I came to see what 
was the matter. Got worried.” 

“Here I’ve been looking after you like a 
Dutch uncle,” bellowed George, ‘‘and you 
play hookey the minute my back is turned.” 

“Shut up!” said Dan. ‘Miss Taylor, 
allow me to join the parade. I'll carry the 
gent’s legs.. Is he dead, by any chance?” 
he enquired brightly. 


There was a silence. Miss Taylor 
exchanged a look with George, who gave a 
nod. Then she permitted the newcomer to 
take over her burden. The girl went ahead. 
Next came George with a flashlight on his 
belt. The jigging rays danced over Miss 
Taylor’s white coat in a strange, uneven 
rigadoon. Dan, at the tail-end of the 
procession, smiled a little to himself and 
announced that he had seen a wolf. 

“It crossed my path about here.” 

“T heard a fox,”’ said Miss Taylor. ‘‘That 
was probably what you saw.” 

“As you like,” agreed Dan. She would not 
even allow him a bit of authentic excitement. 
He soon began to wish that the legs of the 
man they were carrying contained smaller 
bones. They dragged down like bars of 
iron. He marvelled that the slight young 
woman managed to have walked so far. 
And he wished he might better see this 
muffled, inert person swinging like a slack 
cable in the uneven shadow between him 
and George. 

A quarter of a mile. Half a mile. The 
snow came down softly, steadily, without 
sound. Dan’s arms pulled cruelly at the 
shoulders. His knees deceived him; every 
now and then they seemed on the point of 
dissolving under him. “Not as fit as I 
supposed,”’ he thought disgustedly. Cold 
perspiration settled about his lips and 
temples, and he was at great pains to 
prevent a labored breathing. He wanted 
to ask many questions, but he needed his 
breath for the task in hand. Who was the 
man? Where had they found him? What 
was the matter? Why had Ruth Taylor 
chosen George to help her instead of some- 
body else? The words he had read in the 
telegram danced before his eyes. 

After what seemed an endless journey, 
the squat bulk of their own cabin came into 
view. 

“Shall we heave him in here?” enquired 
Dan, having hoarded a lungful of air for 
this purpose. He wanted the words to come 
out easily. Not for worlds would he have 
the competent Miss Taylor know how 
utterly spent he was. 

“No, you turn in, Dan. We'll take him 
over to the Inn. May need expert atten- 
tion,” said George. 

“T’ll come along too, then.” 

“You will not. You step out of the 
procession here. Miss Taylor, fall in. Can 
you hold out a few more yards, or shall 
I go for help?” 

“Certainly, I can hold out,” said the 
young woman. 

Dan transferred the inert legs to Miss 
Taylor, and without giving her another 
glance, went into his own cabin. The fire 
had died down. The tea-kettle simmered 
sociably on the hob. The armchair which 
he had arranged for his feminine guest was 
empty. “Confound it!” he cried, and 
kicked a book which had fallen to the 
floor, straight into the fire. It flew over the 
top of the screen and lay fluttering and 
curling in the midst of the flames. 


T EIGHT the next morning Dan 

dragged himself up from the bottom- 

less pit of dreams where he had floated 

restlessly all night. He shouted at his 

friend in the next cot. ‘Hey, wake up! 

Time to dress if we’re meeting Miss Taylor 
for coasting.” 

George snored on. 

“Wake up, you old whale. Wake up.” 

George opened one eye. He opened the 
other. Conversation at this point, ascended 
to a peak of noisy abuse. ‘You did enough 
last night to set you back a month. You 
can’t go out this morning, you idiot. You 
must rest!” 

“Don’t pull that stuff. You’ve got the 
wrong steer on the thing. All I need is a 
little fun and recreation. I feel fit as a 
fiddle.” 

Dan did not feel fit as a fiddle. He felt 
exhausted. But this was the last thing he'd 
confide to George, naturally. In a day or 
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two, he’d be all right again. The battle 
raged through the time of getting dressed 
and was lustily continued through fried 
eggs, ham and potatoes. They ate their 
breakfast beside their own cabin fire. 

At nine o'clock they drew their glistening 
red sled before the Inn steps. At a quarter 
past nine they drew it away. Miss Taylor 
had left a message to say that she was 
busy and could not be ready. ‘‘She says,” 
grinned the clerk, “‘not to wait for her.”’ 

“Thanks,” said Dan shortly, ‘‘we won't.” 

Half a mile from the Inn was the starting 
point of the famous coast. Already it was 
alive with people. Long bob-sleds, tobog- 
gans, snugly loaded, shot down the steep 
decline. They took the sharp turns with 
breathless skill and finished, more often 
than not, amid drifts of snow. The crisp 
winter air was filled with shouts. 

Dan and George coasted vigorously for 
an hour or so, when suddenly they caught a 
glimpse of Miss Taylor. She had recently 
arrived in a bevy of attendant young men. 

“She’s hooked on to the Clayton kid 
of all the wet smacks! He’s going to tale 
her down, too,”’ said George. 

“Let him,’’ muttered Dan. 

“She’s waving to us,”” said George. 

“Let her wave. Never saw such colossal 
nerve in my life. Couldn’t play bridge last 
evening—too tired, poor little thing. And 
then she goes gallivanting out in the woods 
hunting for a lost, strange man. Too busy 
to slide with us this morning. Broke an 
engagement, and now look at her laughing 
with that Clayton kid.” 

Miss Taylor came forward. ‘‘Sorry about 
this morning. Get my message?” 

“Yes, indeed,’’ replied Dan, “I hope 
you're quite, quite rested. You look remark- 
ably fit to me,”” he quoted nastily. ‘‘How’s 
the gent we hauled home last night?’’ 

The high, cheerful gloss of Miss Taylor’s 
manner remained unscratched. ‘‘Perhaps,”’ 
she turned to George, “you'll invite me 
again? I hope so.” 

“I’m for it, absolutely,”’ enthused that 
now beaming individual. Then as the party 
moved away, Dan hissed in George’s ear, 
“Did you see how she avoided answering 
my question about the man? You may 
think you're Scotland Yard on the thing, 
but I say it looks lousy to me. Come on, 
Georgie, let’s take the course once more 
and make a wow of it.” 

They settled themselves on the toboggan, 
Dan at the steering ropes. ‘‘Shove off, 
sailor!"’ he shouted. ‘‘Let’s get going!”’ 

The passing of many steel runners had 
worn the surface of the course to a glassy 
smoothness. Sleds slewed and zigzagged 
around the perilous curves. And Dan, 
gripping the steering ropes in his hands, was 
furiously angry. He had again noted that 
secret look of understanding between George 
and the young woman. They certainly were 
keeping something from him. What? And 
why? He felt small, unimportant and 
mortified—a dangerous mood in which to 
take an icy course. 

They flew around the first two curves with 
reckless speed. The toboggan gained mo- 
mentum. They made a brilliant splash of 
red on the snow, and as they neared the 
third and longest loop, up-grade toilers 
halted on the sidelines to watch. 

“Easy there!” yelled George in the icy 
wind. ‘‘For heaven’s sake, Dan, take a wide 
sweep! DAN!” The last word rose to a 
yelp of fear. 

Dan’s toboggan reared like a bronco, 
staggered sideways, and dived deep into the 
drifts that bordered the course. There was a 
wild, white flurry of flying snow, then only 
the curled end of the hapless meteor pro- 
truded above the drift. The men were 
buried. 

An hour later Dan lay groaning on his 
cot in the cabin. George, bruised and sore 
but otherwise unhurt, hovered anxiously 
about. Miss Taylor was not in evidence. 
Dan had a limp and twisted right leg; also 

{Continued on page 40} 
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Is Your Complexion Weatherproof? 


Continued from page 28 


often told you about —upward and outward. 
Then pat, pat, pat with the fingertips or 
the patter until the skin glows and most of 
the cream is absorbed. That means your 
circulation has been thoroughly awakened 
and the blood is coursing actively beneath 
the skin. Leave a little of the cream on the 
face overnight. It can be washed off in the 
morning with soap and water, or with a pad 
of absorbent cotton soaked in skin tonic. 

Of course, while one glibly classifies skins 
as dry, normal or oily, every skin has its 
individual whimsies which its owner must 
discover and humor from day to day. For 
instance, one woman may find that washing 
night and morning with soap and water 
does not agree with her skin. Then she 
should try the effect of washing at night 
only, and using a good skin tonic to remove 
the remains of her night cream and to 
freshen her skin for the day. Then locality, 
as I mentioned before, changes the skin’s 
reaction to treatment. We should try to 
adapt our daily beauty routine to the 
demands of our own complexions. Study 
your skin; know its ways, and your feet will 
be set on the road to loveliness. 

In addition to nourishing creams, there 
are special lubricating preparations which 
usually go under the name of muscle oils. 
These are intended for the older woman 
whose skin is dry and beginning to develop 
little lines; and they are excellent for use 
either in conjunction with a nourishing 
cream —the fingers are dipped in the oil 
before they pat or massage the face—or as a 
weekly “hot oi!’’ facial. The latter form is 
a wonderful treatment for the skin that 
feels parched and barren of natural oils. 
If she of the dry skin does energetic things 
outdoors in winter time—snowshoeing or 
skiing or walking, or even motoring—her 
skin is quite likely to feel like that. Heat the 
oil by placing a little in a bowl and putting 
the bowl in hot water. Lie down with the 
bowl, some gauze cut up into strips, a towel 
and some piping hot water on a table beside 
you. Dip the strips into the heated oil and 
lay them upon the face. The remaining oil 
pour gradually over the gauze mask, and in 
order to relax the pores immediately, dip 
the towel in the hot water, wring it out and 
lay this upon the face. Fifteen or thirty 
minutes of utter relaxation will do the rest. 
Then remove the towel and the mask, wipe 
off the surplus oil with facial tissues and pat 
lavishly with skin tonic to remove every 
scrap of oil. 

But to return to our daily routine for the 
dry skin. In the morning, after cleansing 
with soap and water or skin tonic, use a 
foundation before you ply the powder puff. 
The correct foundation will protect your 
skin from exposure besides enabling the 
powder to cling through rain and gusty 
weather. A hand lotion makes an excellent 
base for powder. There are special pro- 





Has it ever occurred to you that an 
atomizer is an economical means of 
keeping and spraying perfume? It ts, 
because for one thing, the fine spray 
precludes any posstbility of staining the 
most delicate fabric. And then, if it is a 
closure type like the beautiful little 
De Vilbiss atomizer illustrated, there ts 
no loss of expensive scents from vaporiza- 
tion, because the bottle ts tightly closed 
until you press a small valve before 
squeezing the bulb. The atomizer shown 
gives @ particularly fine spray. 


tective creams that are delightfully suitabl 
for dry skins. Or you may find that a little 
of the same nourishing cream you use at 
night will give sufficient protection. Some 
women find that they can make a soothing 
foundation cream of the type that is suitable 
for use before exposure, out of cold cream 
and a dessertspoonful of finest oatmeal. 
Mix this to a paste and apply about ten 
minutes before going out. Leave on for five 
minutes and then wipe off the surplus cream 
with tissues. The skin absorbs just sufficient 
to keep it nicely oiled and enable the powder 
to stay on. When you come in from the cold, 
crisp air, your cheeks flushed with outdoor 
exercise, restrain the impulse to fly to the 
tap and cool the burning skin with water 
A cooling hand lotion will do the job far 
more effectively, prevent chapping, and keep 
the skin smooth and soft. 

Yes, it pays to take care of one’s skin in 
winter time. For if one does, there is no 
penalty to pay for glorious vigorous hours 
spent in the Canadian outdoors. 


Your Beauty Problems 


Choosing Colors 


HAT colors would you advise for me 

I have dark brown hair, nice dark green 
eves and rather dark skin. How could I 
accentuate the color of my eyes 


OU are fortunate in having eyes of such 

an unusual color. Shades of green, of 
course, will suit you, since your eyes are 
green, and green will also accent the color 
of your eyes. Dark green with beige or 
cream collars and cuffs would be an inter- 
esting combination for daytime wear, and 
any shade of yellow such as beige, canary 
yellow, gold, orange and cream will suit 
you. Dark brown, too, either alone or with 
shades of cream, beige, yellow and orange 
would be attractive. Certain shades of blue, 
too, so long as they are not too bright in 
tone, can be worn becomingly. 


Hair Styles 


] SHOULD appreciate your advice on a 
suttable arrangement of the coiffure. The 
enclosed snap will gtve you an idea of my 


features. I have a rather high, narrow fore- | 


head, eves fairly close set, high cheek bones, 
long nose, short upper lip and square chin. 
My chief difficulty is in arranging the waves 
on the side on which I part my hatr so that the 
stde of my face will not look long and flat. 
At present, I wear my hair, which is quite 
thick, parted in the right side, waved, and the 
ends curled up at the back. Do you think this 
stvle ts most becoming tomy type Or would 
you advise having it cut short, and suggest a 
becoming way of arranging it 


OU’LL find that if you part your hair 

lower down, so that a wave dips slightly 
just off-centre over the forehead, the effect 
will detract from the height of your fore- 
head. Have your hair waved in wide soft 
waves, and on the side on which your hair is 
parted, try the effect of one or two little 
flat ringlets or thinly cut bangs. Either of 
these would remove that tendency toward 
flatness. Wave the hair back so that it 
reveals the tips of the ears, and if it is long 
enough turn the ends up ina flat little knob 
at the back. However, don’t strain the hair 
back to do this. If it isn’t long enough to 
wave softly back and form a frame for your 
face, you would be best advised to curl up 
the ends as you are doing at present. A 
short cut should suit you, but I wouldn't 
advise it if you have grown your hair to a 
sufficient length to be able to put it up. 
However. you ‘ust please yourself about 
that. It is not a question of stvle because 
both are popular just now and are likely to 
be for some time to come. In the winter, 
of course. long hair is always a little bit 
more fashionable than short 





$3 worth of protection 
against colds for $1 


PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC is 3 times as powerful as 
other leading mouth antiseptics. Hence it goes 3 times 
as far. And whether you buy the 25c, 5Oc, or *1 
size, you still get 3 times as much for your money. 


OU may be attracted by price- 

cuts on ordinary antiseptics. But 
don’t be misled. No price cut can equal 
the saving Pepsodent Antiseptic brings 
you. For Pepsodent is three times as 
powerful as other leading mouth anti- 
septics —by adding water you make 
it go three times as far—get three times 
as much for your money and greater 
assurance of escaping winter colds and 
germ infections. 


Two kinds of antiseptics 


Remember, there really are only two 
leading kinds of mouth antiseptics on 
the market. In one group is the mouth 
wash that must be used full strength 
to be effective. In the other group is 
Pepsodent Antiseptic, utterly safe if 
used full strength, yet powerful enough 
to be diluted with two parts of water 
and still kill germs within 10 seconds. 


Don’t fool yourself by diluting old- 
type antiseptics. Your health is too 
important —also, consider the impor- 
tance of a pure, sweet breath. Choose 
the antiseptic that kills germs even 
when it is diluted with two parts of 
water. Insist on Pepsodent Antiseptic— 
and be sure! Be safe—and save money! 


IMPURE BREATH 
(Halitosis) 


The amazing results of Pepsodent Antisep- 
tic in fighting sore throat colds prove its 
effectiveness in checking Bad Breath 
(Halitosis). 


Some of the 50 different uses 


for this modern antiseptic 


Cuts and 
Abrasions 

Chapped Hands 

Dandruff 


Sore Throat Colds 
Head Colds 
Smoker's Throat 
Bad Breath 
Mouth Irritations Skin Irritations 
Irritations of the Checks Under-Arm 
Gums Perspiration Odor 
After Extractions “Athlete's Foot” 
After Shaving Tired, Aching Feet 





PEPSODENT ANTISEPTIC is Made in Canada 


Pepsodent 


Antiseptic 
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HERE'S HOW 


Tek fits behind 
your front teeth 


Tek is the only brush that pre- 
cisely fits the sharp curve behind 
your front teeth. 


Tek bristles reach all the crevices | 


and danger spots where stain and 
tartar form — clean the teeth and 


vitalize the gums. 


See Tek’s Better Shape — feel 
Tek’s Better Bristles — it’s a 
double value at no extra cost. 
Tek is made in Canada and on sale 


at all drug stores. 


TRY A TEK TODAY 
Goharew « Gohmrew Limit 





the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 








The Problems of a Buyer 


Continued trom page 21 


lare usually not so strongly interested in 
| export business and generally cater to their 
own Paris clientele, content with a few 
select, export accounts. 


How Is A Model Actually Purchased? 


ROFESSIONAL buyers for large stores 
or manufacturing concerns usually buy 
with a view to selecting models which will 
prove popular for copying purposes. The 
conditions under which they buy are more 
exciting and amusing than those under 
which the ordinary mortal buys. Let us 
follow the footsteps of a buyer to 31 Rue 
Cambon on August 5 or February 5, be it 
week-day or Sunday, for Chanel, super- 
stitious creature that she is, always chooses 
the 5th for her opening regardless of the 
day on which it falls. 

A collection consists of one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty brain children, 
born of an alliance of the newest fabrics 
and the creative genius of the couturiére. 
, The press has a private pre-view and a few 
hours later the narrow Rue Cambon is 
| crowded with buyers from all countries out- 
side of Europe. European buyers are not 
allowed to see French collections until 
| deliveries to America are safely under way. 
This precaution is to prevent the theft of 
ideas. 

Usually it rains cats and dogs on the day 
of Chanel’s opening. Chanel’s doorman is 
adamant in the face of imploring appeals 
and cards of admission. He greets all comers 
with an oft repeated refrain, ‘‘La collection 
sera montrée &@ deux heures et demi, madame.” 
If you have been long enough in the business 
you simply turn up the collar of your rain 
coat and wait as patiently as_ possible. 
Apoplexy can only add to your troubles 
|and any attempt to enter until the hour of 
half-past two is apt to be met with such 
stolid opposition as to induce an attack. 

Two-thirty! An impatient mob, the click 
of a key, a door opens—and then there is a 
wild rush up the mirror-! ned, twisting stairs 
into huge salons also lined with mirrors. A 
vivid impression greets the eye of stiff- 
backed, black lacquered chairs with prim, 
modernistic, black satin seats, soft beige 
|carpets, crystal flowers reflected in those 
myriad mirrors which also give you back a 
vision of hundreds of gasping buyers multi- 
plied into thousands. fat ankles, thin ankles, 
Jews, Gentiles—a motley crowd from North 
{and South America. Lucky winners in the 
nasty scramble sit with smiles of satis- 

faction. They are the ones who have suc- 

'ceeded in securing seats with backs to the 
‘light where lines of gowns show up most 
‘clearly. A vendeuse greets you with her most 
cordial smile and hands you a programme. 
Your own special Louise, Renée or Char- 
lotte hopes you have had a good crossing 
and that you are armed with large orders. 
She lives on her commissions, and hence the 
tactful attention. 

Electric moment! The collection has 
begun. Quiet reigns. Every one listens and 
looks. As the manikins pass through each 
portion of the salons a voice calls in French 
and English the name of the dress and its 
number on the programme. Drinking in 
the details of line and color you gaze with 
rapt attention, scribbling your hasty 
memoranda. Sketching is, of course, strictly 
forbidden and underhand methods of 

| stealing style ideas result in an unceremon- 





ious exit if detected. Heavy fines and even 
deportation await the style criminal. 

At the end of a collection one has marked 
perhaps five or ten models. Some buyers 
buy immediately, others give the numbers 
to the vendeuse and ask to see the gowns at 
closer range. The chances are that hundreds 
have picked the same numbers. Then it is 
that bedlam breaks loose. Every one wants 
to see everything at once. Dresses are 
hauled and mauled about. Voices become 
shrill. The whines of the timid mingle with 
the clamor of the bold. The former have a 
difficult time, beset by comments from 
commissionaires, guides and merchandise 
men. In an effort to please all, they usually 
succeed in pleasing no one and end in a state 
of nerves bordering on prostration. One 
needs a quick mind and an iron will to 
battle through all the confusion. 

Finally, the vendeuse writes the order and 
you sign it. You have secured the dress of 
the collection—the one that buttons down 
the back, let us say, or perhaps, the one 
that buttons down the front. Anyway it is 
the dress. You are sure of that—at least 


. . . | F 
until you see it some weeks later on delivery 


in America, and something in the way of a) 
still small voice in the back of your mind 
tells you that what looks well in Paris, worn 
by a Frenchwoman, does not always look 
just the same way “‘back home.” Fortunate | 
is the buyer who has never experienced 
that chilling sensation. However, you have 
parted with five to eight thousand francs 
and you know that in ten or twelve days 
your dress will be speeding across the 
Atlantic with many another of the same 
model. In twenty more days, manufac- 
turers, good, bad and indifferent are making 
copies to sell from anywhere between $15.75 
and $175. Machine and hand pass on to all 
classes the brain child of Chanel. 


From What Country Does France Draw 
Best Customers ? 


HE United States and Germany vie for 

the honors as far as the buying of models 
for copying purposes is concerned. It is 
surprising, perhaps, to many to know that 
until South America passed laws recently 
preventing the export of money, the South 
Americans were the best private customers 
of the French couture and they paid the 
highest prices. Lanvin was their favorite, 
as she makes a type of gown particularly 
suited to the Spanish taste. Her gowns are 
generally youthful and her evening creations 
are elaborate and picturesque. But of all 
her customers France loves her own people 
best and gives them tangible proof of this. 
Many a Frenchwoman, particularly if she 
is attractive, buys her dresses in famous 
houses for a fraction of what would be 
demanded from customers of other nation- 
alities. A beautiful Frenchwoman adds her 
own charm to the dress and patriotically 
carries on the tradition of Paris as the 
centre of the fashion world. 





“My DAUGHTER WANTS TO BE A NURSE” 


In the October issue of CHATELAINE, 
there appeared an article under the 
above title. The editors regret the acci- 
dental omission of a credit-line stating 
that the article was founded on infor- 
mation by Mrs. Muriel Titus of An- 
dover, N.B. 
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End Pain 
SLEEP 8 HOURS 





“Thank goodness we had some Sloan’s in 
the house! Now you won't lose sleep,” 


“What a relief! And now I'll be able to 
go to the office in the morning.” 


SWOLLEN ANKLE 


— sprains, bruises 


Healing white blood cells rush to the 
injured spot the minute you pat on 
Sloan’s. Pain quickly stops. Swelling 
is kept down. “Black-and-blue™ 
marks soon go... Keep a fresh bottle 
of Sloan’s in the house always — for 
instant relief and a good night's 


sleep. Only 35¢ at your druggist’s. 


SLOAN’S 


World Famous Liniment 
used by 133 Nations 


Your Telephone 


Can Earn You 
Money! 


It’s a fact! A few 
week at vour telephone can read 
ily earn for you sums of money 
that will surprise you. 


hours each 


Men and women in all parts of 
Canada are earning money by 
securing, each day, with the use of 
their telephone a few new and 
renewal subscriptions for The 
Chatelaine, and all in their spare 
time. You can readiiy do the 
same. Let us tell you how. Just 
write 


CHATELAINE 
Room 317, 153 University Ave., 


‘Toronto, ( Ynt. 





WHY SUFFER WITH 
CHRONIC ASTHMA 
AND BRONCHITIS ? 


Sufferers from even the most severe and chronic cases of 
Bronchitis, Bronchial Asthma and Hay Fever report prompt 
relief after using Dr. Taft’s Asthmaleneand Dr.Taft’s Cough 
Syrup, the standard remedies for over 60 years. Asthmalene 
attacks the basic cause of these unpleasant respiratory ail- 
ments and speedily overcomes difficult gusping, breathing 
and choking. Dr. Taft’s Cough Syrup provides quick relief 
from the harsh, racking cough. Guaranteed absolutely harm- 
less. At ali drug stores, or send &c for generous samples to 
B.S. McKean, Dept. €2, 119 Pear] Street, Toronto. 
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A FASCINATING NEW CRAFT 


A simple little device for your sewing machine will enable 
you to make all manner of interesting things — from 
rugs and cushions to toys, purses, dress 


trimmings, and babies’ garments 


HEN you consider the years we have 

been using machines for our sewing, 
and the long, laborious hours women have 
spent with hooker and frame, needles and 
yarn, or with nothing but the wish to make 
fascinating things for themselves, there 
should rise up loud paeans of praise to the 
inspired person who invented the simple 
little gadget shown below. For it is respon- 
sible for an entirely new craft, new fields for 
the craftswoman to explore, an opportunity 
for every woman to make all sorts of inter- 





Showing the use of Singercraft and the 
simplicity with which it is handled. 


esting things, from rugs and cushions to 
toys, purses, coat and dress trimmings, and 
even babies’ garments. 

The general idea of the new craft 
Singercraft it is called-——consists of stitching 
yarn, or some other similar type of material. 
to a backing, so that a series of closely 
packed loops result. These are clipped to 
form a rich, high pile which can be left as it 
is or sheared, depending upon the article 
being made and the effect that is desired. 
Glorious coloring can be worked into the 
designs, which are stamped from transfers 
on tothe backing material before the work 
begins. 

The Singercraft Guide that has made all 
this possible is extraordinarily simple in 
principle. It consists of two metal prongs, 
caught together with a removable button. 
That is really all there is to it. Your sewing 
machine does the rest. To begin with, the 
needle of the machine is threaded with 
strong thread. and the foundation material 
you are using is placed on the bed of the 
machine. Then the yarn is wound evenly 
around the Guide for three or four inches, 


table and combine style and utility to good 
effect. Some of the more elaborate designs 
make quite dashing wall hangings and may 
be used as an overmantle decoration for the 
summer cottage. Table mats and runners 
are among the newer offerings in oilcloth. 
They can be bought separately for use as 
buffet, bureau or tray scarves, or in sets 
table centres and place mats or doilies 
which make an attractive ensemble. 
Oilcloth damask in a variety of interesting 
patterns is sold by the yard and may be 
used to fashion all sorts of accessories for 
the kitchen—little things like pot-holders, 
hot plate pads, sleeve protectors, cook-book 
covers and wall pockets for holding milk and 
bread tickets or for memo pad and pencils. 
It is practical for chair seat pads, aprons, 


By VERA E. WELCH 


and the Guide placed beneath the presser 
foot, so that the needle is poised above the 
slot in the Guide. You simply stitch down 
the slot until the end of the wound yarn is 
almost reached; then you slip the button off 
the prongs and slide the Guide down, wind 
additional yarn around it, and continue 
stitching. This procedure is repeated until 
the end of the row is reached. The second 
row starts so that the long loops will overlap 
the stitching in the previous row. 

Simple enough, isn’t it? And yet that is 
the fundamental method of making all the 
articles shown here, and all other Singer- 
craft articles besides. Color is easily taken 
care of. The different yarn is wound around 
the Guide where the design on the fabric 
indicates. Besides color harmony, striking 
effects can be obtained by different ways of 
finishing. The loops may be left just as they 
are; or they may be cut and left long, or 
alternatively sheared. Variety also can be 
achieved by varying the closeness of the 
rows. 

Any type of yarn can be used, or skein 
silk, or even—as in hooked rugs— silk stock- 
ings cut into spiral strips. The work can be 
made to resemble hooked rugs, or it can 
blossom in raised designs on footstools. 
Cotspreads, baby carriage robes, bathroom 
sets—there seems no end to the variety of 
articles it will produce. Toys and garments 
are worked on backing that is cut according 
to pattern. Delightful little coats and hats 
for tiny tots can be made in this way—even 
the smart looking ensemble shown at the 
top of the page was worked in precisely the 
same manner. 

Now do you begin to see what an extra- 
ordinarily interesting craft this innocent 
looking little gadget has brought to our 
homes! 


Readers destring further knowl- 

edge of this interesting new craft 

can secure complete information 

by writing to Miss Vera Welch, 

c-o Chatelaine, 153 University 
Avenue, Toronto 


A toy cat made from a standard 
pattern, covered with soft wool, 
loose cut and sheared. 


A sports outfit in brown and tan wool, 
applied to a standard pattern, and 
loose cut, but not sheared—one of 
many smart creations made possible 
through this new device. 


Gay and charming in theme and color 
this wool rug, made with Singercraft, 
cut and sheared. 


The cotton fringe on this gingham 
breakfast set has been applied with 
Singercraft. 
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clothespin bags and so on. Wouldn't you 
like washable oilcloth curtains or shades 
for the kitchen window in a smart checked 
or gay floral pattern? Your breakfast room 
would look all dressed up with neat tie-back 
drapes in the Old English stage coach 
design illustrated, or if you like old-fashioned 
chintzy effects you can choose from among 
scores of such patterns. Again if you want a 
trim formal note, there are designs with a 
Colonial air, polka dots, criss-cross lines or 
tiny all-over patterns which are particularly 
gay and smart this season. 

One of the most unusual damasks has a 
glossy black background with snowflake 
shapes in bright colors sprinkled over it 
Another comes in brilliant red with deeper 
shades and a bit of gold in the all-over 


design. Either of these is an excellent 
choice for card-table covers; cut squares 
the size of the table, bind them with bias 
tape in matching or contrasting color and 
put loops of elastic or ties of the tape at 
each corner to hold it securely. Oilcloth 
cases for the decks of cards are a good way 
to keep them fresh. 

In its modern dress, oilcloth is an excellent 
fabric for a screen to shut off a corner of the 
kitchen for a dining nook. Any of the 
larger floral patterns are attractive for the 
purpose and it is easy to find something to 
improve the view from the breakfast table. 

Of course, these are just a few uses. 
There are many others—cushion tops, ideal 
for out-of-doors, covers for hat boxes, shoe 
bags, flower pots, all sorts of unbreakable 

































A sports bag made with rows of colored 
wool, far apart, and stitched flat. 


toys for children, bibs, scrapbook covers 
and amusing door stops. 

If your taste is for material with dull 
finish rather than a glazed surface, art 
baize is just made for you. The surface of 
the oilcloth is embossed with a design which 
gives it an interesting texture and the 
appearance of linen. It comes in white, 
black, and a variety of lovely plain colors. 

It is quite the thing to trim your shelves 
with oilcloth shelving in a plain color or 
patterned border and it does give a sort of 
“homey” look to the kitchen. 

Housekeepers may well count this water- 
proof fabric among their blessings. It saves 
time, labor and laundry bills. and besides 
its utility has a decorative value which 
appeais to good taste 
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Don’t you love a 
bright, cheery bath- 


room? If yours is 
like that already, 
flatter it — keep it 
supplied with lovely, 
gay, embroidered 
towels. 


And if it isn’t as bright as you’d 
like it, cheerfully decorated tow- 
els will do wonders in giving it a 
jauntier air. 

The cost?—almost nothing. Do 
your own embroidery—all you 
need is a good embroidery thread 
that will keep its color and finish, 
and a simple transfer pattern. 
Ask for Clark’s “Anchor’’ Strand- 
ed Cotton, Clark’s ‘*Anchor”’ 
Strandsheen, or Clark’s *‘Anchor”’ 
Pearl Cotton when you buy your 
embroidery thread, and know 
that you are getting the BEST. 
Clark’s ‘‘Anchor’? Embroidery 
Threads do not break or tangle— 
what’s more, even the laundry 
does not take the color out. 
They’re the best you can buy. 
“Crochet and Embroidery 
Stitches,’ a helpful little book- 
let, will be sent on receipt of 5c. 
Address: Dept. X13, The Canadian 
Spool Cotton Co., Montreal, P.Q. 


Always use Milward’s Embroidery 
Needles for best results. 


Note the pull-out feature 


of the tangleproof 
skeins. () 





CLARK’S“Anchor” 
EMBROI HREADS 


are MADE IN CANADA by 
THE CANADIAN SPOOL COTTON CO., 
=MONTREALSSS 
Makers of Coats’ and Clark’s Spoo! Cotton 
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Let’s Get Married! 


done with it. But she didn’t. He was so 
happy, so utterly at peace with the world 
and with her, so tired afte: his long day 
with the Welby Company, a much larger 
advertising agency than the Regal. She 
, couldn’t bother Harris—not yet, not ever. 
|She must do something—something that 
| would keep this happiness intact, that 
| would prevent its being spoiled in the 
slightest. 

She had enough money to make up the 
first two weeks’ contribution; Harris was 
Jight on the spot with his. But the third 
week began darkly. A bill or two with those 


a old favorites, ‘Please Remit” and ‘‘An early 


| settlement would be appreciated,” adorning 

them in red ink. Margery began to feel 
panicky then. She made a fresh and 
determined onslaught on the Help Wanteds, 
visited a round dozen offices and ended up 
at five o’clock, dusty, disheartened, defeated, 
at Torben Hunter’s delicatessen shop. 

The Great Dane—he always reminded her 
of one—greeted her with his wonted, 
cheerful melancholy. His store shone and 
invited. Everything so clean, so bright, so 
spick-and-span——just as she had told him 
it should be. Appraisingly she looked about 

| her as the Dane sliced luscious slabs from a 
baked and clove-garnished ham. 

“Business better?’ she asked. 

“Uh-yeah. Much. Thank you.” 

“Nothing like dressing things up. I don’t 
like those little square price tags sticking 
up on your goods. I havea better idea. Will 
you give me a price list of your stuff?” 

“Uh-yeah. Sure. Thank you.” 

“See you later.” 

Not too worried or tired or self-occupied 
| to think of other people and to find pleasure 
|in helping them. The Great Dane never 
| said much. He didn’t know enough English 
| to express himself anyway. But his sea-blue 
| eyes showed gratitude beyond the scope of 
| words to tell. Margery always felt maternal 
| toward people who couldn’t say what they 

wanted to, but who showed you in other 
ways what they meant. She had a good 
idea about the square, ugly little white price 
cards that stick up like so many “No 
Trespassing”’ or ‘“‘Beware of the Dog”’ signs. 
Something gay and striking. 

She started on them that night, joining 
in Harris’s teasing laughter and good- 
humored sallies about “children’s cut-outs” 
and ‘“‘Noah’s Arks.”” She forgot, for a time, 
her troubles, while she drew little cows and 
sheep and hens and pigs, big Dutch cheeses 

and tempting little Cheddars, and all these 
| she colored brightly and marked the prices 
‘on them in contrasting ink. She had still 
some more to do when bedtime came and 
Harris made her desist. 

“Say, Marge, they’re just corking! You 
| little whiz! But you can’t hold down a job 
lall day and then spend your evenings 
| writing showcards. You look pale of late 
/and tired, honey. Gee, I wish you didn’t 
have to work.” 

| “Well, I don’t,” said Margery. 

| would be terrible to be always idle.” 


“It—it 


He looked at her sharply. 
“Yes,” he said. ‘Yes, of course.” 


| HE NEXT EVENING she finished the 

bright’ little showcards and took them 

| down to Torben Hunter before he closed, 

| flashing them before his wide blue eyes. He 

stared and grinned and clapped his huge 
| hands. 

“Like them?” asked Margery. 

“Uh-yeah. Nice. Very nice. 
them. Thank you.” 

The following morning early, a big basket 
of the choicest viands came to the Kendalls’ 
door—ham, chicken, jam, pickles and flowers 
from the Dane’s garden. 

| “Cast thy cows, sheep, pigs upon the 
| water,” said Harris between mouthfuls of 
liverwurst, “and, lo, they came back as 
|e chops and bacon. Hail, the good 
provider!” 


We use 


Continued from page 11 


Margery was happy. To do something 
for another, to know it was appreciated, to 
feel that it helped. Life was good, if only 
she had her own job, her own chance to 
work and earn. How long could this go on, 
she wondered? Surely, Harris would learn 
the truth about it before she found courage 
or was forced by circumstances to confess it 
all to him. He was bound to know. 

She had a narrow shave the afternoon it 
rained so hard. She was near home when the 
downpour started and, for the first time, 
she entered her own flat in business hours. 
How cheery and warm and gay it was, with 
its pretty furniture and bright cushions and 
soft-toned rugs. She never wanted to leave 
it. Then, before she could take off her hat, 
she heard a step on the stairs—Harris. 

She had left the door ajar. He barged in. 

“Oh!” He stared at her. ““What—’” 

“‘I—I was out on an errand,” she said in a 
voice not quite her own. “I was near home 
when the rain began so I came here after 
my raincoat.” 

“I’m wearing mine. But I have some 
layouts in my desk and I need them. I'll 
be along a way with you.” 

Oh, gosh, out into the rain again, trotting 
along bravely by Harris’s side. His car had 
been laid up for a few days. He’d sooner 
walk anyway, he told her. She left him at 
the Wells Building. She hadn’t been there 
since that first morning. The name of the 
Regal Advertising Agency on the directory 
in the lobby saddened her and made the 
dark day more dismal. She stayed in the 
lobby until five o’clock, then took a street 
car home. Harris came in a little later, wet 
but smiling. Oh, how could he be so care- 
free, so full of life, so heedless, when—— 
but he didn’t know, she told herself. He 
couldn’t guess how his laughter hurt her, 
how she wanted to scream. Where was it 
going to end, anyway? Her money was 
about all gone. Rent every week and bills 
to pay and not enough money. For a week 
she had eaten little or no luncheon, had gone 
starving along until dinner-time. Harris 
could afford to laugh. He kept his luncheon 
money and probably stowed away a good 
steak or some chops every day, while she 
had coffee and sinkers or nothing at all. 

Bills overdue. Weary and reckless of 
whether Harris found her or not, she went 
home one afternoon. Near the end now, 
she felt sure. No job, no chance of a job. 
And the furniture people, the milliner, the 
butcher, baker, candlestick maker—-all wait- 
ing. She could hear the wolf doing a horn- 
pipe out in the hall and sniffing at the 


keyhole. Life was rotten, just when she 
had hoped for so much. It was shabby, 
mean. 


From the window she saw a stout man, 
red-faced, crossing the street toward her 
door. He looked like a collector. He had a 
little card in his hand and seemed to be 
comparing what was on it with what was 
on the street door. Well, he would have his 
walk for nothing. She heard his step on the 
stairs, his knock at the door. She kept silent 
as a mouse and after a while he went away. 

The slow minutes passed. The golden 
hands on the little green clock showed a 
few minutes to five. There was nothing in 
for supper, and Harris, ravenous as usual, 
crying for food, would soon be along. She 
put on her hat and coat and went down the 
block to Torben Hunter’s. She was lost 
in her own dark thoughts or she would have 
looked before she crossed the threshold. 
When she did look it was too late. The 
stout man with the ruddy face was there, 
talking to Torben. Margery prayed that 
Torben would not use her name. He never 
had before, to her knowledge. She pre- 
tended to be busy, looking at some dill 
pickles. 

“‘Miss-us Kindall.”’ 

Margery felt weak. The big dumb Swede! 
Why in the world——Now the big man who 
looked like a bailiff or something was staring 


at her. She did not move. She couldn't. 
It seemed as if some one had sprinkled a 
lot of minute-glue on the floor under her 
feet. The stout shadow fell across her. 

“You'll pardon my speaking to you 
Polite fellows, these bailiffs; his hat was in 
his hand and he was smiling pleasantly. 
“But I wish, first of all, to congratulate 
you—on this.”” He waved a hand about the 
store. “Our friend told me how you advised 
him, persuaded him, cajoled him to carry 
out your ideas, how you thought of and 
made those clever little price markers.” 

“Th-thank you.”’ Great was Marge’s 
relief. So he wasn’t a bailiff after all. What 
was he, anyway, and what in the wide 
world — 

“My name, Mrs. Kendall, is Burgan.”’ 

A card was in her numb fingers. She 
hardly needed to look at it. 

“The Mr. Burgan,” she said. “Oh, I’m 
glad to know you.” The dancing names on 
the card, Burgan and Lewesohn, became 
clear and steady. 

“You know our firm?” smiled Mr. Burgan. 

“Who doesn’t?” returned Margery. “It’s 
about the first in the country, isn’t it, in the 
advertising game?” 

“It is, Mrs. Kendall, about the first, and 
it occupies that position because it has 
always sought out the people with ideas, 
with freshness, with youth 
like you. We're opening up an office in this 
city. I know you've been in advertising for 
some vears. Want a job in it?” 

“Very much so.” 

“That's that. I’ve already taken offices 
in the Wells Building. You'll be down in 
the morning, eh—to take charge. Now, do 
you know of a likely man—one of the calibre 
of yourself?” 

Margery did. Jimmy Cotter was out of a 
job. A keen contact man, clever on the 
layouts, too. She didn’t think of Harris. 
Harris had a good job with the Welby 
Company, had advanced a bit and had 
great prospects. He was always telling her 
about them. So she said— 

“T think I can get you a good man, Mr. 
Burgan. I'll fetch him along in the 
morning.” 

She bade him goodby, so happy, so 
excited, so full to bursting that she ran all 
the way home and did not remember until 
she was inside the flat that she had gone 
down to get some food for their supper. 
She had a job, a job, a job. Gaily she 
danced to the telephone, found Jimmy 
Cotter’s number and dialled it. Harris 
came in just then. 

“Whatcha doin’, Girl Guide? Some more 
Good Samaritanizing?” 

She put her hand over the mouthpiece 
and turned a shiny face for his kiss. 

“T got a swell new job with Burgan and 
Lewesohn and they want a man, so I’m 
calling Jimmy Cotter and—”’ 

Gently, but swiftly and firmly the receiver 
was taken from her, placed upon its hook 
and she was held by the shoulders in two 
big hands. 

“What’s the matter with me—me, Harris 
V. Kendall, for that job?” 

“But you’ve got a good job already. 
I—I haven’t had a job since the day I was 
married. I’ve been faking all that time, 
pretending I was going to work. I couldn't 
bear to tell you, Harris. I’ve had a terrible 
time and I was afraid to ‘fess up. I—TI was 
let go the very day of our wedding—”’ 

“So was I, Marge.” 

She started at him, lips parted, eyes big 
and round. 

“You-—you'’ve been in the same boat all 
the time and you never let on to me. Oh, 
how could you, Harris 

Then, thinking of her own deception, she 
laughed, then she cried, then Harris hugged 
her very tight and kissed her and she didn’t 
cry any more, and when they thought about 
food, all the stores were closed. 
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Return to a slow 
Serve with cream. 


stiffly beaten egg whites. 
oven to brown slightly 


All-Bran Ice-box Cookies 
11. Cupfuls of shortening 
Cupfuls of brown sugar 
Eggs 
Cupful of All-Bran 
3} Cupfuls of flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


9 
2 
] 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
mass is light. Add the beaten eggs and the 
All-Bran and combine thoroughly. Sift the 
flour, measure and sift again with the baking 
powder. Add to the first mixture and when 
thoroughly blended shape the dough into 
rolls, wrap in waxed paper and let stand in 
the refrigerator until well chilled. When 
firm, slice thinly with a sharp knife and bake 
on a greased baking sheet in a hot oven 

125 degrees Fahr.) for ten to twelve 
minutes, 

Sauerkraut Salad 
3 Cupfuls of sauerkraut 
9 or 10 Olives 
2 Hard cooked eggs 
1 Pimento 
14 Cupful of salad oil or 
mayonnaise 


Drain and chill the sauerkraut, cut the 
olives in small pieces. dice the eggs and cut 
the pimento in very fine strips. Mix these 
ingredients lightly together and add the 
salad oil or mayonnaise. Serve on crisp 
lettuce with a garnish of watercress. 


Bachelors’ Buttons 


1 Cupful of butter 

1 Cupful of brown sugar 

1 Egg 

213 Cupfuls of pastry flour 

1 Teaspoonful of baking soda 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of finely chopped nuts 
1 Cupful of cocoanut 


Cream the butter thoroughly, add the 
sugar gradually and continue creaming until 
the mass is light and fluffy. Add the beaten 
egg. Sift the flour, measure and sift again 
with the soda and salt. Combine with the 
first mixture and stir in the chopped nuts 
and the cocoanut. Drop the stiff batter from 
a teaspoon on to a greased baking sheet 
forming balls about the size of a small 
walnut. Bake in a moderate oven (325 
degrees Fahr.) until they become a delicate 
brown (about fifteen minutes.). Makes 
about seven dozen cookies. 


Ham and Olive Topping For Canapés 
26 Cupful of minced cooked 
ham 
'4 Cupful of finely chopped 
stoned olives 
2 Tablespoonfuls of minced 
parsley 
1 Tablespoonful of H. P. Sauce 
1; Cupful of mayonnaise 


Combine the ingredients in the above 
order, mix well and spread on thin biscuits or 
toast cut in fancy Garnish as 
desired with sliced olives, hard cooked egg 
or sprigs of parsley 


shapes. 


Fruit Topping For Canapés 


1; Cupful of butter 

14 Cupful of finely chopped nuts 

1¢ Cupful of chopped dates 

2 Tablespoonfuls of chopped 
ginger 


Cream the butter until quite soft and add 
the finely chopped nuts, fruit and ginger. 
Blend thoroughly and spread on squares 
of thinly sliced graham bread. 


Almond Fingers 


14 Cupful of shortening 
14 Cupful of sugar 
1 Egg yolk 
1 Tablespoonful of warm water 
1 Cupfuls of sifted flour 
14 Teaspoonful of baking soda 
1 Teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar 
1¢ Teaspoonful of salt 
1 Egg white 
14 Teaspoonful of vanilla 
34 Cupful of sifted confectioner’s 
sugar 
1, Cupful of finely chopped, 
blanched almonds 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
two are thoroughly blended. Beat the egg 
yolk with the warm water and add to the 
creamed mixture. Sift the flour, measure 
and sift again with the baking soda, cream of 
tartar and salt. Combine the dry ingredients 
with the first mixture to form a stiff dough. 
Roll the dough to an eighth of an inch thick- 
ness on a lightly floured board and spread 
with an icing made by adding the vanilla | 
and confectioner’s sugar to the beaten egg | 
white. Sprinkle the chopped almonds over | 
the surface of the icing and cut the dough | 
into fingers about half an inch wide and three 
inches long. Transfer them carefully to a 
greased baking sheet and bake in a moderate 
oven (375 to 400 degrees Fahr. ) for twelve to | 
fifteen minutes, or until they have risen and | 
become a delicate brown. 


Asparagus With Soup Sauce 
1 Can of asparagus tips 


| 
1 Can of asparagus soup | 
Grated cheese 





Drain the liquid from a can of asparagus | 
into the canned asparagus soup. Arrange 
the stalks in a flat pan, then pour over them 
the diluted soup and place in a hot oven. 
When heated, remove and sprinkle gener- 
ously with grated cheese, then return to the 
oven for a few minutes until the cheese is 
melted. Serve at once, plain or on squares 
of buttered toast. 


Directions for Making An English Castle Cut-out 


OU can have an exciting time with this 

castle—its towers, archers, knights in 
armor and escaping ladies. Even after the 
castle and the figures and the tents are cut 
out and pasted up, it will be fun to play 
with. 

The cut-out tells the story of the rescue 
of two very lovely ladies from the castle of 
the Wicked Baron. One, you will notice, 
has already escaped and is being borne 
swiftly back to safety by a knight on horse- 
back. Behind him rides another knight 
with standard raised. He is riding to the 
rescue of the other captive lady, whom you 
can see escaping from a window in the castle 
by means of a rope. Some archers belonging 
to the rescuing knights are going to help her 
across the moat and over the wall. The 
Baron, with his soldiers, unaware of the 
escape of his captives, is waiting to defend 
the drawbridge, should the attacking forces 
overcome his archers. 


First, paste the pages on to thin card- 
board, or very thick paper. Then cut out 
all the pieces around the heavy lines. Also 
cut along the heavy lines which indicate 
the towers. Crease at the dotted lines and 
turn under flaps of outside walls. Also 
crease along dotted lines to form towers. | 
Do the same with the inside walls and paste 
the flaps to sides No. 1, 2, 3 and 4, as 
marked, so that you have the inside and 
outside walls forming two complete squares, 
one inside the other. Now, bend up the 
moat and paste to the flap at the bottom of | 
the outside walls. 

Cut out the tents and bend to a cone | 
shape. Paste where indicated. The very | 
grand tent which belongs to the knights | 
leading the attack, is made in the same way, 
only there is a roof with a flag waving to | 
paste on top. Finally, cut out the figures 
and place them in the positions shown in 
the completed drawing at the top of page 18 
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Start the Year with a Poster Bed 


Resolve this year to have a Colonial bedroom 
Jegin with a quaint historie bed. Add other ances- 
tral pieces from time to time. The famous Malcolm 
open stock Colonial bedroom furniture can be bought a 
piece at a time, like open stock china, with assurance that 
all furniture will be in harmony. At leading stores 
you will find displays of Andrew Malcolm Col- 
onials. Sturdy poster beds. Stately high boys. 
Deep-drawered chests and other old-fashioned 
furniture. In honey-toned maple, old mahogany 
and rich walnut browns. Well made and mod- 
erately priced. You'll find pleasure in making 
over a bedroom into a charming Colonial. 
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ANDREW MALCOLM FURNITURE CO., 
Kincardine, Ont. 
Factories, Kincardine and Listowel 
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FROZEN NORTH 





Just dissolve a spoonful of the crystals in boiling 
water. Pour in the meat tinand boil for afew 
moments and you have plenty of rich, brown, 
appetising gravy. Used by the best cooks 
everywhere. QObtainable at all leading stores, 
Distributors : 
ww. G. PATRICK &' Co: £72. 
51/3, Wellington Street, W. Toronto 


& co ITD MARKFT HARBOROUGH ENGLAND. 


Used in Every Country 
in the World for 
More than 
Three Generations 


TO SUNNY SOUTH 
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a_ book. 


Bread, Biscuits, etc. 
Soups, Fish 
Vegetables, Meats 
Poultry, Game 

Salads, Salad Dressing 
Gelatine, Jelly Desserts 
Frozen Desserts, ices 
Cake Frostings, Fillings 
Cookies and Small 


Cakes 
Preserving, 


that amount. 


just 50c. per copy. 


makes baking a joy. 


NAME 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Did you ever wish to own a recipe book 
that gave exact details at each step so 
you couldn’t go wrong? This is just such 
The step-by-step Method with 
each recipe makes it easy for both the 
novice and the expert. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Canning, 


The book is comparable to cook books 
costing $2.00 or more and is well worth 
While the limited quantity 
of the first edition lasts it is being distrib- 
uted at a fraction of the cost— 
It is a big 
book beautifully printed, illus- 
trated in colours, and opens flat 
at any page. Grease-proof cover. 
See the coupon and, to avoid 
disappointment, ordce at once. 

Try a bag of Purity Flour and 
see what a wonderful! difference 
it makes in the quality of your 
bread, cakes and pastry. Purity 
Flour is always dependable, It 


delightful dainties? 


Recipes for many novelties as well 
as hundreds of staple family dishes 
are given in the new Purity Cook 
Book—743 recipes in all—for every 
home cooking need. It cost $10,000, 
and took two years to prepare the 
material for the book. It is complete, 
practical and economical to use. 






































Puddings, Pastry 

Apple Dishes, 

Sandwiches 

Cereals, Invalid Dishes 

Beverages 

Luncheon and Supper 
Dishes 

Muffins, Waffles, 
Griddle Cakes 

Cake Making, Candies 

Pickles 
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ould you 


like to know how 
to make these 


The Institute Demonstrates 


Continued from page 22 


Baked Pears in Maple Syrup 


12 Halves of canned pears 

34 Cupful of maple syrup 

1 Tablespoonful of lemon juice 
12 Marshmallows 


Drain the pears and arrange, cut side up, 
in a baking dish. Add the lemon juice to 
the maple syrup and pour over the pears in 
the baking dish. Bake in a moderate oven 
until heated through, place a marshmallow 
in the hollow of each pear half and return to 
the oven until the marshmallow softens and 
browns slightly but does not melt. Serves 
six. 

Dried Fruit Pie 


14 Cupful of dried apricots 

14 Cupful of dried prunes 

14 Cupful of raisins 

Juice of '4 orange 

14 Teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 Teaspoonful of nutmeg 

14 Teaspoonful of ground cloves 

1, Cupful of chopped nuts 
(walnuts and almonds) 

1 Cupful of sugar 


Wash and scald the apricots and prunes, 
pour off the boiling water, cover with cold 
water and let soak for at least three hours. 
Stone the prunes and cook them and the 
apricots in the water in which they were 
soaked until the moisture is nearly all 
cooked away. Then add the raisins, orange 
juice, spices, nuts and sugar. Turn the 
mixture into an unbaked pie shell, cover 
with pastry and bake in a hot oven (425 
degrees Fahr.) for half an hour. 


Pistachio Triangles 


1, Cupful of shortening 

1 Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of milk 

2 Cupfuls of flour 

3 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 

14 Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Teaspoonful of almond 
extract 

3 Egg whites, beaten well 


Cream the shortening, add the sugar 
gradually and continue creaming until the 
mixture is light. Sift the flour, measure and 
sift again with the baking powder and salt. 


| Add the sifted dry ingredients alternately 


with the milk to the first mixture. Add the 


| extract and lastly fold in the stiffly beaten 


egg whites. Bake in a greased square cake 


' tin, ina moderate oven (375 degrees Fahr. ). 


SEND THE COUPON sa 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited, 
Dept. CH/33 Toronto, Ont. 


I enclose 50c. for which please send me a copy 
of your new Purity Cook Book. 


When cold, cut the cake in triangles and ice 
the top and sides of each piece with the 
following icing: 


11% Tablespoonfuls of butter 
11% Cupfuls of sifted icing sugar 
3 Tablespoonfuls of cream 
14 Teaspoonful of almond 
extract 
Green coloring 
Chopped pistachio nuts and 
cocoanut 


Cream the butter, add the icing sugar and 
moisten with the cream. Add the extract 
and enough green coloring to produce a very 
delicate green tint. Sprinkle some of the 
triangles with finely chopped pistachio nuts 
and others with cocoanut which has been 
tinted a delicate green. 


Pecan Loaf 


2 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
4 Teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 
14 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Cupful of shorten ng 
About 2 cupful of milk 
14 Cupful of butter 
34 Cupful of brown sugar 
Pecan nuts 


Sift together the flour, baking powder and 
salt. Cut in the shortening and add milk to 
make a fairly soft dough that can be handled. 
Turn on to a lightly floured board, and roll 


into a rectangular shaped piece about 
one-third of an inch in thickness. Melt the 
butter, add the brown sugar and_ stir 
together over the heat until they are 
thoroughly combined. Spread this mixture 
evenly over the rolled biscuit dough. Roll 


up like a jelly roll and cut into six thick 
slices. Sprinkle pecan nuts thickly in the 
bottom of a very well greased loaf pan 
(about 8 x 4 x 3 inches deep) fit the slices 
closely in the pan cut side down. Place ina 
hot oven (450 degrees Fahr. ) for ten minutes, 
then lower the heat to 400 degrees Fahr. and 
continue cooking for twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Cool slightly and turn out on to a 
serving plate. Cut in slices for serving. 


Apple Crisp 


Cooking apples 
14 Cupful of butter 
14 Cupful of brown sugar 
34 Cupful of flour 


Pare and core the apples and cut in slices. 
Lightly grease a baking dish and almost fill 
with the sliced apples. Sprinkle with a little 
lemon juice or spice. Cream the butter, add 
the brown sugar and continue creaming 
until the two are well mixed. Add the flour 
and combine with the creamed butter and 
sugar to form a crumbly mixture. Spread 
this over the top of the apples in the baking 
dish and bake in a moderate oven (350 to 
375 degrees Fahr.) until the apples are 
tender and the top lightly browned. 


Casserole of Corn and Sausages 


2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 Green pepper 

1 Small can of sausage or 

six to eight small sausages 

2 Eggs 

14 Cupful of milk 

1 Teaspoonful of salt 
1g Teaspoonful of pepper 

1 Can of corn 


Melt the butter, add the chopped green 
pepper and cook until lightly browned. If 
canned sausages are used, cut in crosswise 
slices and add to the butter and peppers in 
the pan. Fresh sausage should be parboiled 
for five minutes to remove the excess fat, 
then cut in crosswise slices and added to the 
butter and peppers. Cook for five minutes. 
Beat the eggs slightly, add the milk, the 
seasonings and the corn. Combine with the 
mixture in the pan and turn into a greased 
casserole. Bake in a fairly slow oven (325 
degrees Fahr.) for about half an hour or 
until a silver knife. inserted into the centre 
of the mixture, comes out clean. 


Cranberry Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of cranberries 

1 Cupful of water 

1 Cupful of sugar 

2 Cupfuls of cornflakes 
14 Cupful of raisins 

2 Tablespoonfuls of butter 

1, Tablespoonful of lemon juice 


Pick over and wash the cranberries and 
cook until tender in the water to which the 
sugar has been added. Grease a baking dish 
lightly and place in it a layer of cornflakes. 
Cover with half of the cranberries and half 
of the raisins. Dot with one-third of the 
butter and sprinkle with lemon juice. Add 
another layer of cornflakes, the remainder 
of the cranberries and the raisins and dot 
with one-third of the butter. Cover with 
the rest of the cornflakes and dot with the 
remaining butter. Bake in a moderate oven 
(375 degrees Fahr.) for about half an hour. 
If desired, cover with a meringue made by 
adding quarter of a cupful of sugar to two 
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Yt IL Get them 
all in — Oso 


... rare beef flavour 
to tempt you... 
concentrated 

nourishment to 

build health and 
vigour...conven- 
ientform,tomake 
\ \ easier, tastier cook- 
\ ing... YOU GET 
\\ THEM ALL IN 

\ Oxo! 
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OXO is indispensable 
in the home—for the 
children—for invalids 
—for quick, easy, 
economical and tasty 
soups, gravies and 
savoury dishes. 


in tins of 


4° lO cubes 





~The Goodness of Ceef 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN — We are 
repeating, for a limited time only, the offer 
of a British-made, 13” aluminum cooking 
spoon for the return of only 30 Oxo Cube 
Red Wrappers. OXO Limited, St. Peter 
Street, Montreal. 190 
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In the little pause that followed, her 
breath auickened. She had done it now. 
Fut the handsome face before her lit up. 
Mike seized hoth her hands, grinning. 

“Mary, vou darling. You’re sweet. Oh, I 
knew I could bank on you. Betty was afraid 
you'd object, but I knew better.” 

Mary looked at him. He added, 

“May I marry her very, very soon, Mary? 
I love her something fierce.” 

She just saved herself—just barely. She 
felt her face set. She felt the shock of her 
muscles as they stiffened to keep her erect 
and still. The room revolved about her 
several times. She sat firm at its axis until it 
quieted. Then her light voice said, 

“Good for you, Mike. We'll make it a 
super-wedding.” 

He flung himself down beside her, at that. 
He began to tell her eagerly about his 
income, his plans for a house, the sturdy 
stock from which he sprang. Mary 


murmured, 

“Fine splendid CXACTIV . «3c 
certainly.”’ After a while he talked himself 
out. 


She went back through the dusty rooms, 
moving gingerly as though she were brittle, 
and sat down before her dressing-table 
mirror. She looked at her face, haggard 
now, the rouge showing upon it baldly. 
Because of Mike Elmore, suddenly she could 
judge herself. She did. 

Well, there should be no heroics over a 
broken heart. She did not love Mike, could 
not possibly love any man but Kent. It was 
Mike’s adoration she had wanted, to bolster 
her own ego and to tantalize Kent. She had 
failed of that adoration ridiculously, like the 
fatuous old woman she was. Kent remained, 
debonair, beloved, but elusive still. And 
now, if her pride was in the dust, at least it 
was dragging with it the painful pretense 
which had propped it. Madame René was 
right. ‘You are too old,”’ she had said. 
Mary stared for a long time into her own 
weary, reflected eyes. 

“All right,” she sighed at last. “I give up.” 

She put her head down, resting her fore- 
head against the dressing table’s edge. But 
she did not cry. She relaxed. 

Mary had no plan, then nor in the follow- 
ing days. But when, within the week, she 
had a letter from her mother staying in 
California, she saw her way. The old lady 
wrote that she was poorly, that the pain in 
her side was bothering her again, that the 
doctor had insisted upon redoubled care 
Nothing alarming. Nothing to warrant 
packing up and rushing three thousand odd 
miles across a continent. But Mary did. 


ARY stayed in California for three 

months. She stayed deliberately, even 
though her mother’s health was soon 
improved, even in the face of faintly plain- 
tive letters from home. Only she knew 
what the first weeks of her exile cost her; 
those weeks when her taut nerves were 
relaxing one by one; when she had time to 
add up the inexorable sum of the years. 

But sunshine and quiet and the blessed 
freedom from a starvation diet did their 
work. Her body filled out and grew firm. 
The planes and angles of her face softened. 
The henna faded from her hair, leaving it 
quite grey. She looked her fifty years. But 
she could sleep nowadays. Her nagging 
headaches were gone. She would sit quietly 
for hours, on the beach before her mother’s 
bungalow, unoccupied, yet not fidgetting. 

Mary returned at the end of October. 
She did not announce her arrival. There 
were still things to be done before she faced 
her husband and children. The family, she 
knew, were still at the North Shore place. 
The big house was always kept open until 
the middle of November. She took rooms 
at a quiet hotel and submitted to a week of 
fittings. Then she went home. 

She went right up to her own room and 
changed quickly into a grey gown which 
was one of René’s triumphs. It was so 
simple and it fitted the gracious figure so 
perfectly that it seemed to flow like water. 
Mary knew. studying herself in the mirror, 
that the dress became her. But she could 
not smother a twinge of fright. It was 
such a different image from the one which 


had last looked out at her from that glass. 
The hair was softly, undeniably grev. There 
was no make-up tc hide the marks of years 
across the face. No one, she thought wryly 
could now possibly mistake her for he: 
daughter—even from the back. She drew a 
deep, unsteady breath and went downstairs 
to sit in a basket chair upon the terrace, 
waiting. 

When she glanced up later, her husband 
was coming toward her. 

Kent saw her. He stopped dead. They 
looked at each other for a moment, both 
motionless. Then he said, 

“Mary!” 

He came quickly forward. He kissed her. 
She could think of nothing to say. Her 
mind, revolving unsteadily, could only 
register that he looked tired, that he even 
looked a little older, that the bright blue 
eyes were faintly strained as he stared at 
here. She endured the stare and the silence 
and her own panic as long as she could. 
At last her small voice murmured, 

“Well, Kent. ©Won’t—won’t you sit 
down?” 


He did, automatically, and leaned for- | 


ward, his brown hands clasped between his 
knees. 

“You've changed, Mary.” 

She gave a little gasp at the flat state- 
ment. 


“I—I know,” she stammered painfully. 
“I’m sorry. I couldn’t keep it up any 
longer.”’ 


“Thank heaven! Neither could I.” 

He drew a deep breath and leaned nearer 
to her. The strained intensity was fading 
from his eyes. They began to shine. 

“I do believe you’ve done it. Mary. I do 
believe you’ve saved us.”’ 

She was utterly at sea. She stared at him. 

“We were awfully near the edge, weren't 
we?” he went on. ‘You saw what we were 
heading for?” 

“But I thought . I was afraid . 
Don’t you mind that I’ve—well, stopped 
being young?” 

Kent laughed suddenly. The frank, open 
sound lightened their tension. 

“Mary!” he pronounced, “I’m over fifty 
vears old. Do you think I’m an under- 
graduate? Do you think—”’ he still smiled, 
but his eves darkened, ““—do you think 
I want a flapper for a wife?” 

In her confusion she said something which 
she had meant never to mention. 

“But Mag Dale. You like her so much. 
Isn’t it because she’s young?” 

“TI don’t like her any more. No need to 
go into details. She showed herself up. But 
ves, I did like her once. She’s natural, 
Mary. She may be hard-boiled, and as 
unprincipled as a man-eating shark, but 
she’s always herself-—even if that’s unpleas- 
ant.” 

The phrase 
mind oddly. It was there as Kent finished. 

“And then Mag’s quiet. She doesn’t 
jump around and screech and fidget like a 
mechanical doll.” 

“Did I do that, Kent?” 

He looked away from her. 

“You—you were uneasy, dear. There 
was a kind of strained feeling around you.” 

“I wasn’t myself?” 

“Not like this. Not the way you are 
now. The way I want you. Lovely and 
restful.” 

*“Restful,’’ Mary repeated. 

She smiled slowly. It was the quiet word 
above all others which she had wished to 
hear. Kent smiled, too, meeting her eyes. 
He murmured, 

“I’m so very glad to have you back, my 
dear.” 

The next moment he had swung his chair 
around so that it was directly beside hers. 
He reached over and took her hand in his 
lean one. They sat like that, without 
speaking. The sun sank. The light of the 
fading day and fading year slid slowly away 
across the lawn, to be quenched in sudden 
autumn twilight. Mary watched it go, and 
something began to sing in her head. 

“Grow old along with me 

She held fast to her husband’s hand. 

“The best,” she thought, feeling 
lovely certainty grow, “‘is yet to be.” 


the 


“always herself” hung in her 


socal 





Millions of men and women toss and 
tumble and turn for hours before sleep 


comes—and then sleep only from sheer 
exhaustion, 
Nearly every case of sleeplessness is 


caused by a gassy, acid condition of the 
stomach — acidity irritates the nerves of 
the stomach walls-—this nerve irritation 
keeps you awake—no matter how tired out 
you may be. 

Try this simple, harmless way tonight 
and prove to yourself how easy it is to 
soothe those irritated nerves and gain 
sound, restful, refreshing sleep—and feel 
cheerfully ready for tomorrow’s day of 
work. 

Take one generous teaspoonful of 
Bisurated Magnesia in a glass of hot or 
cold water—or in hot milk if you prefer 
—but get it into your acid stomach before 
going to bed. 

The supreme effectiveness of this inex- 
pensive formula will surprise you—you’ll 
realize that at last you have found a real 
remedy for your stomach troubles—you’ll 
never forget the name—Bisurated Mag- 
nesia—as long as you live. 

And bear this in mind—Bisurated Mag- 
nesia is pleasant to the palate — you’ll 
enjoy its wholesome taste and if you are 
bothered with acid indigestion, belching, 
gas, sourness, fermentation, or bloating, 


"What A Sleep! 


Without sound sleep no one can be at his best the next day. 


_ Restless, wakeful nights bring on early fatigue and to keep a job nowadays 
vigorous activity and keen thinking power were never more needed. 


Nearly every case of insomnia can be traced to irritated stomach nerves 
caused by acidity, fermentation, and gas. 


Read This--Sleep Sound Tonight 








you can and will be free from the distress 
and misery such symptoms bring by sooth- 
ing, cleaning, and sweetening your stom- 
ach with this safe prescription—as harm- 
less as pure water. 

Just take a teaspoonful in a glass of 
water after each meal—and if sleepless. 
ness torments you-—take an extra tea- 
spoonful at night—do this for one week 
and notice how much better you feel and 
look and how little it really costs to keep 
stomach in a healthy, normal condition— 
but be sure to ask any good druggist in 
the world—-for Bisurated Magnesia. 


Stomach Gas 


May Cause 


Insomnia—Nervousness. 
Melancholia—lIndigestion. 
Biliousness—Inefficiency. 

Dizzy Spells—-Bloating-Headache. 
Indolence—Laziness. 

And other amazing ailments, 





Acid Forming Foods 


Are Meat—Fish—Eggs—Cheese. 
To avoid acidity eat plenty of fruit or 
vegetables—-fresh, canned, cooked, or raw. 


Bisurated Magnesia 





| ed 
LOOK ! 


Just see how easy it is! The lines 
are always E-G-B-D-F. Memorize the 
Sentence “Every Good Boy Deserves 
Fun"—and there you are! Whenever 
} a note appears on the first line, you 
know itise. Whenever a note appears 
| on the second line, you know it is g. 
And the spaces are just to 
remember. The four spaces are al- 
ways F-A-C-E. That spells F 


as easy 


“face” — 
simple enough to remember, isn’t it? 





You have learned something already! Isn’t it 
fun? You'll just love learning music this fas- 
cinating way! No long hours of tedious prac- 
tice. No “tricks” or “‘secrets’’—you learn to 

play real music from 

real notes. 
| LEARN BY NOTE =o simple are these fas 
. ie cinating musik lessons”’ 

Piano Violin that eve a child can 

Guitar Saxophone lerstaud them You 

Organ Ukulele jo: lose a minute with 

Tenor Banjo unnecessary details only 
Hawaiian Guitar the essential princi 
Piano Accordion ples are jught i at 

or any other instrument i verage st of only a 

few pennies a day! 





Easy as A-B-C 


to learn music this way 








You simply cannot go wrong. Over 
600,000 people learned to play this mod- 
ern way--and found it as easy as 
A-B-C. Just read the list of instru- 
ments in the panel, decide which one 
you want to play, and the U. S. School 
will do the rest. 


Send for Free Book 


Our wonderful illustrated Free Book 
and our Free Demonstration Lesson explain 
all about this remarkable method. Act NOW, Mail coupon 
today and they will be sent to you at once. No obliga 
tion Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 
U. S. School of Music, 1551 Brunswick Bldg., New York 
City, N.Y. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
1551 Brunswick Bldg., New York City, N.Y. 
send me your free book, “How You Can Master Music 
in Your Own Home.”’ with inspiring message by Dr. 
lrank Crane; also Free Demonstration Lesson. This does 
put me under any obligation, 


Name 


\ddress Toe eee ee tear eer eenerere 
Have You 
Instrument Instrument ? 
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COULD NOT BUTTON 


HIS COLLAR 


Weak after Rheumatism 


There is only one way to deal with 
rheumatism. It is not sufficient merely to 
clear it out of the system—it must be kept 
out. For 10 years this man has been free 
from the trouble :— 

“A bad attack of rheumatic fever 10 
years ago laid me up for four months. When 
I started work, I could not raise my right 
arm sufficiently to button my collar at the 
back. Having to get my own living, I 
became very anxious, because of my arm 
being so weak, so I started taking Kruschen 
Salts in small doses straight away, and have 
been taking it ever since. 
say I have not been troubled with rheuma- 


tism during this time. Although I am 61 | 


years of age, I feel quite fit for my work.” 
—J. E. M. 

Kruschen dissolves away those needle- 
pointed crystals of uric acid which are the 
cause of all rheumatic troubles. It will also 
flush these dissolved crystals clean out of 
your system. Then if you keep up “the 
little daily dose,” uric acid will never form 
again. 


COUGH? 


Don't Just Deaden It 
—Remove The CAUSE ! 


Your throat and bronchial tubes are 
lined with millions of pores continually 
supplying moisture to the delicate tissues 

. until you catch cold. 

Then these pores get plugged up. Phiegm 
accumulates, affording dangerous germs a 
breeding place. Your throat feels hot and 
dry. Tickling, irritation and coughing set in. 

Many cough “remedies” contain numb- 
ing drugs which merely deaden the nerves, 
but don’t get at the root of the trouble. 
Your cough will be cured only when the 
flow of the natural fluid is increased, loosen- 
ing the phlegm so that it can be expelled. 

Pertussin, a scientific remedy prescribed 
by doctors for years, is the extract of a 
famous herb which opens the tiny glands, 
stimulates the flow of the throat’s natural 
moisture and brings quick relief. When 
you feel that warning dryness, take Per- 
tussin. It’s absolutely safe. Sold at all drug 
stores. Write to Pertussin Limited, 255 
Atlantic Ave., Montreal, for free trial bottle. 


in 
your mouth? 


Coated tongue, bad breath? Watch 
them vanish when you clean accumue- 
lated waste matter out of your system. 
Feen-a-mint works thoroughly, gently, 
efficiently with smaller doses. Non- 
habit-forming. Safe for young and old. 


INSIST ON 
THE GENUINE 


Yeo ebettt 


FOR CONSTIPATION 





I am pleased to | 


At the Movies 


Continued from page 15 


Frightened Lady,” which has been running 
as a serial in one of the American magazines, 
has been filmed by the Gainsborough 
studios, and should make an interesting 
film. The British pictures have a clever 
knack of handling their mystery stories— 
remember ‘The Ringer?” 

Roland Young and John Loder left Holly- 
wood for a brief space to go to England and 
appear in ‘“Wedding Rehearsal” with George 
Grossmith, another popular English comed- 
ian, and Lady Tree. And still another 
English picture with a matrimonial title 
will be ““There Goes the Bride,’’ a comedy 
set in France. Jessie Matthews the petite 
dark-haired English musical comedy actress 
| who has toured Canada on the legitimate 
| stage several times, is starred with Owen 
Nares. 


ROSPERITY” the much-anticipated 

film with Marie Dressler and Polly 
Moran, was, to my own way of thinking, a 
disappointment. Marie Dressler herself is, 
as always, rich enough in her acting to lift 
any story into interest—but without her, 
it is a pretty sorry thing. 

For one thing, Polly Moran, who usually 
| contributes so much to the humor, has the 
| most thankless réle of her career, as a vitu- 

perative, bitter, scheming woman. She tries 
to express these characteristics so forcibly, 
| that most of the time she is overacting. For 
another there are some very ugly scenes 
| which follow when, through poverty, one 
family must live with another. I doubt 
whether these true-to-life scenes will add to 
' the popularity of these two women—for 


they are too realistic in their bitternesses. 
And finally, there are so many platitudes 
and trite phrases about the way to meet the 
depression, that the picture will, I imagine 
not be as popular as the preceding ones. 

Marie Dressler is the president of one of 
the American, privately owned banks; but 
she has a son whom she makes president in 
her stead. The boy marries Polly Moran’s 
daughter, and things go well enough until 
hard times come along a few years after. 
The son has used the bank bonds which 
Marie Dressler has held for years, awaiting 
an emergency, and when through an ugly 
scene of Polly Moran’s, a run on the bank is 
started, the bank closes its doors. Marie, her 
son and family are forced to move in with 
Polly Moran, who loses no opportunity of 
stressing her charity to them—in scenes 
which are only too true to life. The bank 
bonds have been given by the son as security 
to two crooks for the erection of a new 
building. 
the bonds will be too. But money runs 
short; the boy forges a release and the crooks 
plan to escape with the money. Meanwhile, 
Marie Dressler, by a marvellous cycle of 
reasoning and finance has got the whole 
town working on completing the building, 
and when she finds that after all, the bonds 
have been stolen, she plans to take her life, 
and leave the insurance to the bank to pay 
the creditors. However, by more crooked 
work the son recovers the bonds, and 
through a mistake in her poison—which left 
the audience howling with laughter for 
many minutes—Marie Dressler’s life is 
saved for a happy fade-out. 


The Best is Yet to Be 


Continued from page 9 


but I could go up there around five that 
afternoon.” 


HE had a little difficulty in making her 

appointment for Tuesday. Madame 
René was a busy woman. But finally it was 
arranged. Mary drove to town. 

While she waited in the soft grey quiet of 
René’s salon, she watched the manikins 
swaying back and forth. She watched them, 
idly at first, to pass the time. Then she 
noticed one special gown. It struck full upon 
that feminine chord, “I wonder how that 
would look on me.” It was made of rose 
chiffon, cut very low, floating in hundreds of 
petal-like pieces. A youthful dress, but upon 
the dazzling creature who wore it, it was 
lovely. Mary stared, fascinated, a moment 
longer. Then she motioned to the girl. 

“T’ll take that,”’ she said. 

A voice at her elbow murmured, 

“Oh, no, madame.” 

She turned to find Madame René beside 
her. 

René was a small woman with a shrewd, 
clever face. She dressed simply, in black. 
She might have been inconspicuous, but in 
some indefinable way she was not. 

“That dress is not for you, Mrs. Halliday.” 

Mary’s eyebrows went up. She was not 
accustomed to being told what she should or 
should not buy. 

“But I like it. It’s lovely.” 

“It is a lovely dress. On you it would be 
ridiculous. You are too old.” 

Mary froze. It was the unforgivable 
affront. René looked at her calmly, ignoring 
the cold stare. It was not for nothing that 
she was modiste to all the queens of Europe. 
She said: 

“Please, don’t misunderstand me. I am 

| not hard and I do not mean to be rude. I 
simply say what I see, as an artist. I should 
like to dress you. I could make you beauti- 
ful. If, someday, you agree with me, I hope 
—I very much hope—that you will come 
back to me.” 

She smiled suddenly and charmingly. 
She held out her hand. 








“Good day, Mrs. Halliday,”’ she said. 

Mary went out. 

At first she had no clearly defined emotion. 
She simply felt shaken, as if she had had a 
fall. But by the time she was driven up 
town and entered the empty apartment she 
had had time to get angry. Really, the 
woman was insufferable. There were limits, 
even to the eccentricities of those who called 
themselves artists. Mary went straight to 
her shrouded bedroom. Touching up her 
face and hair there, she felt an icy rage. She 
would show them—Kent and this woman! 
They should both see that she was still a 
creature of flesh and blood. She ignored 
the fear that quivered beneath her anger. 
Wasn’t Mike coming here to see her all 
alone? 

Mike was prompt. It was exactly five 
o’clock when he rang the bell. Mary let him 
in, smiling silently. She led the way to the 
drawing-room, bleak in its dust sheets. She 
was a little nervous, but she kept it hidden. 

“A bit funereal in here,”’ she murmured, 
“but sit down. Would you like some tea? 
They'll bring it up from downstairs.” 

Mike said, “Oh, no. No thanks.” 


He shifted a little on his feet, ignoring her | 


gesture toward the couch beside her. He 
was nervous, too. It reassured her. She felt 
mistress of the situation again. Deliberately 
she opened a way for him to declare himself. 

“Well, Mike. What’s on your mind? Is 
there something I can do for you?” 

“If you only would, Mary! 
tell you first, before I went to Kent.” 

She felt her color rise. 

“Kent! But you mustn’t speak to Kent. 
It’s my affair.” 

Mike came toward her eagerly. 

“Mary! Then you understand. You 
know?” 

“T think I understand, my dear.” 

“And you—I have your permission?” 

She looked up at him, straight into his 
eyes. It was the moment. It was in her 
hands to accept or to reject the tribute he 
offered. She said, 

“You have my permission, Mike.” 


When the building is returned, | 
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STORE UP 


When you pay your 
Life Insurance prem- 
“jums you add to your 
future happiness and 
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“A STRONG CANADIAN COMPANY" 
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COUGHS and COLDS 


RELIEVED DURING SLEEP 
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VAPORS S-0-0-T-H-E AT ONCE 


| Tiny bodies relax . . . relieved and soothed 
during sleep by the gentle, healing vapors of 
Vapo-Cresolene. Halts growth of infection. 
Drugless, harmless—the quick way to check 
a cough. Use this famous 53-year-old remedy 

| for Coughs and Colds, Spasmodic Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Whooping Cough. Disinfects the room 
and prevents spread of infection. Full directions 
with every package. At all drug stores. 


UaprCesolerze. 


RELIEVES WHILE YOU SLEEP 


Send for Booklet No. 4. Vapo-Cresolene Co., 
Miles Bldg., Montreal. 


J Quickly 
Removes 


+ CORNS 





Ends Pain at Once! 


A new improved method has been perfected 
by Dr. Wm. M. Scholl, the noted foot 
authority, for treating corns, callouses and 
sore toes. It’s double-acting! Stops pain 
| instantly. Removes the 
entire corn or callous in 
48 hours. Thin, specially 
Medicated Disks, used in 
conjunction with Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads, give 
you these quick, safe, 
sure results, 


No Extra Cost! 


No extra charge for this 
new, complete double- 
value treatment. It re- 
moves the cause—shoe 
friction and pressure; 
soothes and heals; pre- 
vents sore toes and blis- 
ters. Easy to apply and 
100°% safe. Results will 
be a revelation to you. 
Get a box today. At all fa 

drug and shoe stores, Peet 


D! Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on—the * pain is gone! 





CALLOUSES 
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DOMESTIC WORKSHOP. 





eat 
EVERYTHING 





Dissolves quickly, cleans thoroughly, 
rinses easily. Will not injure skin or 
fabric. For better cleaning, use CHARM 


For sale at careful grocers 


Manufactured by 20 


Galt Chemical Products, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 











Your Sewing Machine 


Is it newly oiled and ready to dig 
into that pile of sewing? It pays to 
have it regularly overhauled, just as 
you do your car. The Chatelaine 
Pattern Service has a_ specially 
selected showing of fall and early 
winter styles on 


Pages 42, 43, 44 & 45 


of this issue. There are patterns for 
your children and for yourself. Get 
the sewing machine into working 
order. 


Labor-Saving 
Equipment 


If you have discovered any new 
device which makes your work in the 
kitchen or home easier, why not pass 
the information along to other 


omen? 


The Domestic Workshop 


a regular department for the ferret- 
ing out of new aids for the house- 
wife will be glad to hear of it. 

If there is any additional informa- 
tion you would like regarding any of 
the articles these 
we will be glad to tell you 
n request. 


mentioned in 
lumns, 


more about them 


DRESSMAKING... 
wg 


MONEY 


AT HOME 


eS MOovERN, easy method. In a few weeks, 

right at home, in spare time you can easily 
learn the secrets of designing, planning, cut- 
ting, fitting, and finishing the smart new 
feminine fashions. You can have more and 
prettier clothes and save one-third to one- 
half their cost. 

The new fashions have created a big demand 
for dressmakers. You can easily earn $12 to 
$30 a week at home or have a shop of your own. 

Mail the coupon below for full information 
about this fascinating course. Prove to your- 
self how easily you can learn. Mark and mail 
this coupon—today, 





WOMAN'S INSTITUTE (Canada) Limited 
Dept. c-259, Montreal, Canada 
Without cost or obligation, please send me | 
complete information about your home-study 
course in the subject I have checked below: 


| Home Dressmaking Millinery 
| 


Te RS | 





Professional Dressmaking Cooking | 


Name stacceonsensenenssss 
(Please state whether Mrs. or Miss) | 


1 
I Address 





A department which seeks out and 
investigates what is new and 


good in housekeeping helps 
by VERA WELCH 


|p you know that the air in the 
average heated house on this continent 


Sounds unbelievable, doesn’t it? But that 
is the statement backed by tests, made by 


the manufacturers of a well-known line of 


humidifiers. No wonder we feel dull and 


cold easily. 
absorbs moisture from every possible source, 
including our own bodies. The evaporation 


from the skin produces a feeling of coldness 


in temperatures that should be comfortable. 


Up go the fuel bills then, and we continue | 


living in unhealthily overheated houses. 


The use of humidifiers in the home is 


gradually ridding us from the dangers of an 
overheated, too dry atmosphere. More and 
more people are becoming aware that heat 
alone is not enough for comfortable living. 


There must be sufficient humidity in the 


air. Medical authorities, you know, agree 


that a room temperature of sixty-eight to 


seventy degrees Fahrenheit, with a relative 
humidity between forty and fifty per cent, 
is the ideal condition for health, comfort and 
efficiency. 

There are many different types of humid- 
ifying systems one can install. I have room 
to mention here only the humidifiers made 
by the Burrowes Manufacturing Company 

Banner Humidifiers. They are made in 
various styles, some to slide inconspicuously 
behind radiators; others harmonize with the 
coloring of the radiator and the woodwork, 
forming useful table tops for books, a lamp 
or an ornament or two. Either are easy to 
| install and easy to fill. They function auto- 
matically—more heat, more moisture as 
required. One for each radiator in living 
'room and bedrooms is recommended. 


AVE you noticed that square kitchen 
equipment is having quite a vogue? 
I have seen square saucepans, square frying 


pans and skillets, all with nicely rounded | 


corners, but undeniably square in shape 

and now a square tub. You wouldn't 
imagine that simply altering the shape of a 
tub could prove so effective a way of 
increasing its efficiency. You see, it fits 
snugly against stationary laundry tubs, 
increasing laundry capacity and facilitating 
rinsing and blueing with less muss. Or its 
straight sides permit two tubs to fit closely 


together with no dripping between. And | 


then wringers fit the sides perfectly. Two 
ltubs, for instance, may be fitted together 
| closely with the wringer between—and 
there'll be no fear lest the tub shouldn't 
catch all the clothes from the wringer. 


HERE are two new gadgets on the 
market which I am sure will interest 


you. One is the Burns Adjustable Orange |. 


and Grapefruit Peeler, the other the Burns 

| Grapefruit Corer. Any woman who has 
ever muttered awful things during the 
preparation of grapefruit or oranges, will 
| welcome these. They do a quick, neat job 
without any mess. And if you ever serve 
| fruit cocktails or fruit salads in grapefruit 
|baskets, their appearance will be much 
| more attractive, if the fruit is cleanly cut 
| from the rind. 

Being adjustable, the peeler will fit any 
size orange or grapefruit. Two or three 
twists, and it neatly severs the fruit from 
the rind, leaving every scrap of the white 
skin and bitter part behind. Its fellow 
gadget, the corer, lifts the entire core from a 
| grapefruit with quick precision. 





°e . | 
lifeless chilly at seventy degrees, and catch | 
The heated air in our houses 
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A Directory of Food Products 
and their place on the Menu 


PARTIES AGAIN ! 


by HELEN G. CAMPBELL 


| HERE is no one season for parties, I 
know; any time is right for them. But 
the long winter’s evenings make every- 


is dryer than that in the Sahara Desert? | 


| body feel hospitable, and what fun it is to 
plan a jolly entertainment for our friends. | 

It is always an important question what to 
serve. Well, if you have racked your brains 
and had a lot of exercise and laughed until 
your sides ache, you will want more than | 


| dainty trifles. You will pine for real honest- | 
Then how | 
| about something like this set out buffet 


| to-goodness food, and lots of it. 
fashion on your dining table? 


Sausage Rolls 
Stack on a big platter with a variety of 
relishes—olives, chili sauce, horse radish, 
pickles mustard—in little dishes around 
it! 
Sauerkraut Salad 
(In a whopping big bowl. There is a 











recipe for one on page 87. It’s good.) 
Boston Brown Bread and Butter 
(Lots of it!) 
Hawatian Gingerbread 
A lovely fresh one with a big bowl of 
whipped cream. 
Platter of cheese and crackers 
(Just to top off with. Have three or four 
kinds of each.) 
Tea, coffee, punch, cider, 
or whatever you Itke. 


Wouldn’t you like this party? It’s easy, | 
too, and most of the ingredients are on your 
pantry shelf. Even the sausages may be 
canned and, of course, you have the flour 
and shortening for the pastry on hand. All| 
the relishes come in bottles. So does the | 
sauerkraut and the things to go with it—all | 
but the lettuce. Spices, molasses, cocoanut | 
for the gingerbread are among your staples. 
And probably the pineapple—you will have 
to buy fresh bananas. There will be cheese 
in packages, biscuits in boxes and you may 
choose your favorite variety. But be sure to 
order more of everything for your pantry | 
shelf—you will want to give another party | 
soon. 


Hawaiian Gingerbread 


1, Cupful of shortening 
1, Cupful of brown sugar 
2 Eggs 

1 Cupful of molasses 
214 Cupfuls of sifted pastry flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of baking soda 

2 Teaspoon fuls of ginger 

1, Teaspoonful of cinnamon 

14 Teaspoonful of cloves 

1, Teaspoonful of salt 

1 Cupful of sour milk 
34 Cupful of shredded cocoanut 


Cream the butter, add the sugar gradually 
and continue creaming, add the beaten eggs | 
and the molasses and beat the mixture 
thoroughly. Sift the flour, measure and sift 
again with the spices and salt. Add these dry 
ingredients alternately with the sour milk to 
the first mixture. Turn the batter into a 
large, greased ring mold and bake in a 
moderate oven—325 to 350 degrees Fahr.— 
for thirty-five to fifty minutes. Turn out on 
to a large serving dish, fill the centre with a 
mixture of diced pineapple and _ sliced 
bananas. Serve with whipped cream. If no 
ring mold is available, bake the gingerbread 
in a fairly deep square cake tin, cut a square 
from the centre and fill the cavity with the 
fruit mixture. 










Instant Powdered 






Made in Scotland 






The leader since 1845 in pur- 
ity, uniformity and reliability. 
Wherever the recipe calls for 
gelatine use Cox’s Gelatine. 
For free recipe book write Box 
73, Montreal, Dept. J. 1-32 























children’s 
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\, 


McLAREN'S 


INVINCIBLE 
JELLY POWDERS 


SILVER 
AND FLOWERS. 


The decorative effect of 

flowers is reflected in that 

bright polish which Goddard's 

Plate a always gives to 
silver. 


Goddard’s 
Plate Powder 


Sold in good class Stores 
Agents 
QUEBEC & MARITIME PROVINCES 
F. L. Benedict & Co., Montreal 


ONTARIO, ALBERTA & BRITISH COLUMBIA 
W. G. Patrick & Co. Ltd., Toronto 


MANITOBA & SASKATCHEWAN 
Watson & Truesdale, Winnipeg 
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a habit of cursing and instantly relapsing 
into unconsciousness. 

“Compound, comminuted fracture of the 
left tibia and fibula, with considerable 
contusion and laceration of the tissue in the 
vicinity of the periostem and endosteum,” 
the physician intoned unctuously. ‘The 
ultimate period consumed in the reducing 
of these fractures is a matter of conjecture. 
These splints,’’ he indicated with modest 
admiration the bulky structure of his 
handiwork, ‘‘we will not disturb for many 
weeks.” 


(pue days that followed were harrowing 
ones for the patient and difficult ones 
for George. Under the unwieldy splints 
Dan’s leg jerked and ached in muscle 
spasms. His friend devoted himself tire- 
lessly to the sufferer’s needs, but made a 
sorry time of it; and there was some new 
quality about George which exasperated 
Dan beyond endurance. A reflective 
solemnity, a hint of superior knowledge, 
almost at times a suppressed grin. He 
would leave the cabin for short periods, 
return, look at Dan as if he were checking 
off a list of secret items. 

Miss Taylor sent sympathetic messages. 
She did not come personally, and Dan 
chafed under her apparent lack of interest. 
“‘She’s busy,’’ George told him. 

“Busy about what? Trimming the 
Clayton kid with raspberries?” 

On the fourth day after the accident, and 
an increased tempo in George’s busy comings 
and goings, a Miss Jenks appeared, a 
middle-aged woman, somewhat stern and 
thoroughly competent, in the stiffest of 
nurses’ uniforms. Dan glared at her but was 
too wretched to make a fuss. And Miss 
Jenks lost no time in declaring that matters 
were far from satisfactory. 

Inevitably Miss Jenks’ opinion became 
known at the Inn. Old Mrs. Emden lapped 
up gossip as a cat laps cream. She it was 
who accosted Miss Taylor on the subject. 
That young woman listened gravely. ‘“They 
have a nurse, have they not?’’ she asked. 

Mrs. Emden regarded the pretty girl with 
condescension: ‘“‘The very best that could 
be procured. A Miss Jenks, I believe, from 
Dr. Mercer’s hospital. I happened to have 
overheard the telephone conversation con- 
cerning it.” 

“Martha Jenks?” quickly asked Miss 
Taylor. 

George at this point intervened, and urged 
Miss Taylor to come to the cabin to see Dan. 
““You'’ve not been over at all,’’ he whispered, 
“and you know he feels hurt about .it.”’ 

They went together to the cabin, talking 
of many things. In the space of a few days 
these two seemed to have an astonishing 
amount of details to discuss. “‘It’s pretty 
hard, under the conditions,’’ Miss Taylor 
was saying, ‘but we must go on as we 
planned. It’s the only way.” 

George ushered the guest into Dan’s room 
and withdrew. When the patient realized 
who his caller was, his eyes filled with 
stormy resentment. He said nothing. 

She came close to him and smiled; there 
was a sweeter quality in her glance, a some- 
thing which had not been there before. 
“You're feeling perfectly rotten, aren’t 


disposition that none but the most sneaking 
people were numbered among his disreput- 
able friends. Jane Brown lived in a dilap- 
idated house on the same dingy street as 
Bill, but for morbid reasons, they did not 
know each other. Jane had beady eyes and 
wore obnoxious clothes and was a rank 
addition to any party.” 

Another game requiring pencil and paper 
is called ““The Subject Game.” This proves 


to be a great revealer of ignorance and a 
that can be played over and over 


yastime 
pastim 


His Personal Physician 


Continued from page 30 


you?” she asked with grave sympathy. 
“But you were awfully childish, you know, 
coming out that night when we were hunting 
for . . .”’ she broke off, ‘“‘and then insisting 
on coasting next day, when you were really 
in no condition.” 

Dan thought he had never seen a more 
perverse and enchanting creature in his life. 
The soft frame of dark hair made her eyes 
look dusky and impenetrable. She disturbed 
him in a different way every time he saw her. 
Could this gentle, sympathetic young 
woman be the remote Miss Taylor? 

A discreet cough announced the arrival 
of Miss Jenks, whose eyes instantly settled 
into a glaze of astonishment. She seemed 
unable to command her jaws. They dropped 
open and stayed there. ‘Here is a gift from 
heaven!” she cried at last, “This is Dr. 
Taylor, Dr. Ruth Taylor, new assistant to 
Dr. Mercer, in Maitland.”’ Her stern face 
relaxed into a generous smile, ‘I had no 
idea, doctor, that you were here. . .” 

“Just a little vacation,”’ said Dr. Taylor. 

There was a silence then, which grew and 
grew as if distended by the utter disbelief of 
the patient. He began to mumble confusedly. 
“You've let me down rather badly, Miss— 
I mean Dr. Taylor.’’ His eyes accused her 
of unspeakable treachery, ‘‘and I presume 
the revolting George has been in on it all 
the time. He seems to be keeping pretty 
much in the background just at the 
moment.”” 

“I’m terribly sorry. Please believe me. I 
can only say that on vacation it’s restful to 
forget one’s profession, to be just a person 
having a good time. Dr. Mercer sent me 
here for that purpose and,”’ she gave him a 
slanted, smiling look, ‘‘to keep an eye on 
you, but not to interfere.’”” Again she 
showered upon him that disarming smile. 

“So,” scolded Dan, “this explains the 
twitterings and jottings of George. He ran 
right over to the Inn to report my demi- 
semi quavers!”’ 

But Dr. Taylor would not commit herself 
about this. Instead she asked if she might 
have a few moments alone with Miss Jenks. 
Dan nodded and the two women retired to a 
far corner of the living room. George joined 
them. 

“I suppose,” whispered George, ‘‘he’s 
ready to strangle me?’’ He nodded toward 
the sick room. 

“Yes, decidedly,”” laughed Dr. Taylor. 
Then in a different tone, ‘““You understand I 
cannot ethically offer my services unless—”’ 

“I have the authority to act,” interrupted 
George, and gave her a significant glance, 
“‘Will you take charge if I ask you to?” 

“TI will gladly consult with Dr. Lambert.” 

“You are not satisfied with Dan’s 
condition?” 

“Frankly, no.” 

And so the issue was decided, much to the 
discomfiture of the departing physician. 
Dr. Taylor took on the new patient. 

Dan had many hours when he lay quietly 
watching Miss Jenks; when he behaved with 
childlike obedience. Then without warning 
he would lapse into fevered fantasies, and 
through them there flitted two figures. One 
he called Ruth, the other Colton Lye. 
Sometimes he addressed Ruth formally as 
Dr. Taylor. Sometimes she wore a white 


woollen coat, and he warned her about 
rough places in the trail. ‘““Do women 
doctors marry?” he once demanded. For a 
moment she thought he was himself. 

“Never a poor prospect like me,"’ he 
amended. ‘‘Who the dickens is twisting wire 
ropes around my leg? Lay off! George, you 
tell ’em!” 

Yet as the patient improved, he grew 
increasingly hard to manage. He demanded 
his letters, which had been kept from him. 
He worked up a temperature by a scene in 
which he declared he must know how things 
were going in the office, leg or no leg. 

Dr. Taylor had gone over to the Inn. 
George was racketing around outside the 
cabin. Miss Jenks was in her room resting. 
Cautiously Dan sat up. His leg was like an 
anchor. His head swam and then cleared. 
He lowered his good foot to the floor. 
Perhaps by holding on the back of a chair he 
could slide along on one foot to the living 
room. It was a foolhardy, courageous plan. 
He knew where the letters were always kept, 
on a table not far from his bedroom door. 

He felt giddy and a trifle nauseated; then 
there arose without warning such a commo- 
tion outside the cabin that Dan listened 
spellbound. There was shouting and 
scuffling, men’s voices raised in high clamor. 

“You scoundrel! You shall not go in to 
disturb my son! I say you shan’t!”’ 

“It'll take more than you to keep me.”’ 
Increased scuffling, panting and bumping 
against the outside door. Then evidently 
George ran around to join in the fracas. 

Dan’s eyes started from his head. 
“Heavens!” he gasped. Frantically he beat 
on the window pane. Frantically he yelled 
at the top of his lungs. “‘Come back, all of 
you! Come back!” 

Miss Jenks scuttled out of her bedroom. 
The men halted. They turned to look at the 
window and, seeing Dan’s face there, they 
turned and slowly came to the cabin. Miss 
Jenks opened the door for them. 

“IT wouldn’t advise . . .”’ she began in a 
low tone. 

“You come in here, or I'll come out!” 
roared Dan. “I mean it!” 

They came across the living room floor. 
Dan watched them as if he were seeing 
ghosts. They came into his bedroom, three 
of them side by side. They stared at Dan 
and did not speak. 

“For Pete’s sake, what is the meaning of 
everything?” he yelled at them. ‘Dad! 
Why are you here? George, do something! 
Colton, speak up!” 

“Quit bellowing, Dan,”’ ordered George, 
“everything’s spilled beforehand. We didn't 
want you to know anything until you got 
better, but this snake sneaked out and 
raised the rumpus.’’ He glanced coldly at 
the man with the bandaged foot. 

“How are you, son?”’ smiled Mr. Rogers. 
“I’ve been awfully worried about you. 
Came and peeked at you every day through 
the window, but thought you'd get in a stew 
if you began asking questions why I came 
in the first place. Dr. Mercer advised 
keeping out of the way for a while.” 

Dan reached out his hand and grasped his 
father’s. ‘‘Glad to see you,” he said with 
evident self-control, ‘‘What’s the row?” 

“This, in a nutshell,’’ he began. 


Let’s Have Some Fun 


Continued from page 24 


again but is always different. For this 
game the sheets of paper must be ruled into 
squares—five across and five down. This 
can be done previously by the hostess or 
each guest can rule his own in a very short 
time. At the top of each row of squares 
write some subject—flowers, sports, rivers, 
cities—or any that the players might sug- 
gest. Next choose a five-letter word such 
as “world,” “grand,” “blank,” or any one 
which has no repeating letters. The letter 


of this word are written vertically to the 
left of the squares, one letter beside each 
horizontal row of squares. 

Ten minutes—more or less, depending on 
how bright the players are—are allowed to 
fill in the twenty-five squares with a flower, 
a sport, a city, or whatever it may be, 
beginning with the letter which is at the 
side. When the time is up, one player reads 
the words he has written and everybody 
schecks his own. There are two ways of 
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Colton began to struggle. “They're 
framing me, Dan. They've kept me here like 


a prisoner in a jail . wouldn't let me see 


you even got Dr. Lambert locoed so he 
agreed to everything. Important business, 
Dan must be settled or our firm will 


go to smash!” 

“You liar!’ said George, ‘*Dan, he tried to 
get to you ahead of your father, to wangle 
some money out of you to pay up on an 
account from which he had borrowed to 
speculate, during the time you were away. 
His little scheme went flat; the stock he 
bought went down instead of up. Lye got 
stung, and now the customer wants his 
money.” 

Colton grew a livid white. “I was trying 
to increase the customer’s holdings!” 

Mr. Rogers smiled. ‘You're a crook, 
Lye. But you got trapped, literally. You 
came here that night by way of Bradford, 
hoping to see Dan before I came. I'd wired 
Dr. Taylor, on Dr. Mercer’s advice, that I 
was coming, but to keep quiet until I could 
learn from her the condition of Dan. When 
she learned a man was lost in the woods, she 
thought, of course, it must be me. She had 
never seen me, but out of loyalty to Dr. 
Mercer she went to the rescue, saying 
nothing of the real facts of the case to any one 
but George.” 

Colton Lye grunted. 

“Unfortunately I was delayed and did not 
arrive here until next day after Dan's 
accident on the toboggan,”’ continued Mr 
Rogers. ‘“To bother him about business then 
was out of the question. Lye’s foot was hurt 
sufficiently by the snare to keep him in his 
room, and I certainly had no intention of 
letting him out to bother Dan, though Lye 
did not actually know I was here. He 
suspected I might be coming; that is why 
he hurried to beat me.”’ 

“Dan,” Colton Lye spoke with an ugly 
leer, ‘‘I tell you, if you don’t help me out the 
firm’s name will be mud. You will be 
involved as one of the partners. You know 
this sort of thing is often done. A few 
thousand dollars will make everything jake. 
I was merely unlucky.” 

Dan frowned trying to catch the tails of 
his flying wits. His father had come to head 
off Lye. Lye wanted to borrow money to 
make up the amount he had borrowed, and 
could not pay back, on a customer's account. 
It was rotten all around. They had to 
square things somehow. His name was part 
of the firm’s. 

“No,” said Dan at last, ‘‘this sort of thing 
is not often done, Colton; not in any firm I 
belong to. You tried a similar dodge some 
time ago; it didn’t work and I gave you the 
benefit of the doubt. Yet it worried me. | 
didn’t think you were that kind of a crook. 
That is what has been bothering me about 
being so long away from the office. I wasn't 
sure. Dad, what shall we do?” 

“Make Lye hustle around and find the 
money himself. Then kick him out of the 
business.” 

“But the customer? He'll howl and shout 
it from the roof tops in the meantime.”’ 

“No,” said his father, ‘the won't. You see, 
I’m the customer! Lye wasn’t going to tell 
you that.” 


Dan stared, {Continued on page 49} 


counting: first, any player who has filled in 
a word which no one else has used counts 
five, if two people have used the same word 
each of the two counts four; if three have 
the same each counts three, and so on. If 
more than five have the same answer, every 
one counts one. Or some people prefer to 
count only the original words: if two or 
more have the same word they count 
nothing. This game certainly requires 
thought and is apt to make one just a bit 
disgusted with his own ignorance. 
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A, NEW FROCK FOR A 
NEW YEAR 


Morning, A\ternoon, Evening or Sports--- 






















a suggestion for each requirement 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


No. 130—Sleeveless, this style No. 168—The fundamental simpli- 
makes an ideal badminton frock: city of this frock gives especial 
while the addition of sleeves and interest to the smart full sleeves. 
contrasting vest makes it equally The neat clerical collar is a demure 
smart and suitable for everyday note of charm. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 
wear. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 38 and 40 inches. Size 34 requires 
inches. Size 36 requires 3 yards of 334 and 14 yardsof 39-inch material. 


39-inch material. 





No. 1068—The graceful, flowing lines of this new 

evening frock lend themselves beautifully to 

chiffon, lace, flat crépe or crépe de Chine. The 

ends of the deep cape collar, which is separate, 

cross behind and lap in front. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 

and 40 inches. Size 36 requires 55¢ yards of 
39-inch material. 


No. 1059-—Once again simplicity in the modelling 168 
of this smart afternoon frock, is used to stress 
the fulness of attractive Dolman sleeves. Satin, 
chiffon velvet, or crépe de Chine would make up 
very well. Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches. Size 36 
requires 414 and 7 yard of 35-inch material. 


1068 


1059 


: ; re a. . Tor Ontari lf your favorite dealer does 
These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 Uaive oe 0 aed the style desired 
not carry them in stock we would be glad ‘o have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size 0) ‘ 
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THE PARIS MODE | 
IN CHATELAINE PATTERNS 


Buttons, Scarfs, Bows and Very Full Sleeves-- 
A\lll Indications of Today's Fashions 





No. 140—This is a blouse that No. 146—The skirt which is 
can be worn either inside or shown with upstanding band 
outside one’s skirt. It is fitted and belt, can be made alterna- 
closely over the hips by means tively plain, fitting snugly into 
of graceful tucks. Sizes 32, 34, the waist and over the hips. 
36 and 38 inches bust measure. Sizes 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches 
Size 34 requires 13g yards of waist measure. Size 28 requires 

39-inch material. 17% yards of 54-inch material. 


No. 170—Contrasting buttons 
on dark woollen material— 
brown on green, red on navy blue 
or black—with a dashing scarf 
bringing in the same colors. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36 and 38 inches 
bust measure. Size 34 requires 
33g and 7 yard of 39-inch 
material. 


No. 171—Diagonal lines are 
cleverly used in this style to 
accomplish a smart, trim appear- 
ance. Here again, the buttons 
and tie may contrast effectively. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 34 requires 
3% yards and 7% yard of 35-inch 
material. 





Kay No. 169—Here is a style that is 
XQ admirably slimming for the 
, stouter figure. Both the rever 

1 collar and inset section in the 
70 skirt help to slenderize. Sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Size 38 requires 
544 and 1% yards of 35-inch 

material. 


——_,.— 


PRICE 15 CENTS 
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MADE IN CANADA 
PAT TERNS 


YOUTHFUL FASHIONS FOR 
DRESS AND UNDRESS 
OCCASIONS 


@ 


No. 8290—Wide legs and Peter Pan No. 250—-Here are some all-in-one 
collar give these pyjamas quite a jaunty pyjamas, made with a drop seat, suitable 
air. The trousers are joined to the top either for a very little boy or a little girl. 
beneath the belt. Sizes 4, 6 and 8 years. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Size 6 
Size 6 requires 2%, yards of 39-inch requires 214 yards of 36-inch material. 
material. 
ae 
| a : ‘ ees HEE 
No. 161-—A trim little school frock that No. 819-—-The combination of raglan c 


sleeves and patch pockets is particularly 

charming in this smart youngster’s coat. 

The simple, loosely hanging lines are very 

becoming. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. 

Size 6 requires 115 yards of 54-inch 
material. 


would look particularly smart in a plaid, 

check or stripe. There is a deep box pleat 

in the front of the skirt. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and 

10 years. Size 6 requires 134 yards and 
34 yard of 39-inch material. 
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No. 501—-A well cut, nicely fitting shirt, No. 8334—This is rather a sweet little 
cut in both men’s and boys’ sizes—12 !5 to frock —the skirt gathered fully to a high 
19 inches neck measure. Size 15! requires yoke, shaped just like big sister’s, a frilly 
315 yards of 36-inch material with 34 yard collar, and matching bloomers to peep 
of 18-inch material for the collar. The beneath the dress. Sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. 
monogram is No. 190-E—six sets of the Size 4 requires 27 yards of 35-inch 
alphabet in capital letters, suitable for material, and 14 yard of 35-inch con- 
marking a variety of articles. trasting material. 


PRICE 15 CENTS 





from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 158 Unive 4 Avenue, Toronto, Ontario li your favorite dealer does 


When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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ACCESSORIES AND EMBROIDERIES 


Charming Details That Invite 
Needle and Thread 


@ 




















No. 567—This brief little dance set includes well fitting 

brassiere and flat-fronted step-ins. Sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 

inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 13¢ and !% yards of 39- 
inch material. 


No. 192-E—Besides the designs shown here, this pattern 
includes other charming transfers—borders, fruit and flower 
motifs, and six designs for embroidering covers for flatware 


No. 677—Clever lines mold the slip to the figure. It may be 

made with lace trimming, or embroidery. Sizes 30, 32, 34, 36, 

38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2)4 yards of 
39-inch material with 14 yard of 35-inch lace. 





No. 193-E—-A dainty spray design is an attractive motif for 
the slip No. 677. Other transfers included in this pattern are 
butterfly, basket, fruit, toy soldier, and border designs. 
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No. 114—Comfy, luxurious looking lounging pyjamas. They 

might be made in light weight wools, or in silk and velvet. 

Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches bust measure. Size 34 
requires 3 yards and 2 yards of 39-inch material. 


No. 195-- Collars and cuffs play a chic réle in today’s styles. 
The three variations shown below—all one size—are included 
in the one pattern. View A and View B each require 1 yard of 
35-inch material; View C requires 114 yards of 35-inch material. 


No. 152—-Here is a simple little frock for the tiny tot, made 

distinctive with embroidery designs from pattern No. 193-E. 

The frock pattern also includes a combination undergarment 

and cape-collar coat. Sizes 14, 1 and 2 years. Size 1 requires 
13¢ vards of 35-inch material. 


No. 221—-For the newest arrival, this layette pattern con- 

tains all the dainty little garments shown. Two of each of the 

garments provided plus a band, knitted shirt and diapers, 

would complete an attractive layette. Embroidery pattern 
No. 11127 is used 


e PRICE 15 CENTS 
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re Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service. 153 Unive rsity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer docs 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Is Your Boy Giving You Trouble? 


Continued from page 20 


head from side to side. Here again glandular 
treatment is desirable. I once had to do with 
a boy who had a very decided jerking of the 
head. He was supposed to be very nervous 
and for this reason had always been allowed 
his own way. Finally he got completely out 
of hand because every one was afraid to be 
stern with him on account of his ‘“‘nervous- 
ness.”” He was also a perfect nuisance in the 
classroom. After studying him for some 
time, I decided that Sidney wasn’t nearly so 
nervous as he made out, and I came to the 
conclusion that his ‘‘nervousness’’ was a 
means of him continually getting his own 
way. I talked over the matter with him and 
told him that if he persisted in his extreme 
conduct he would get a spanking. Sidney 
persisted and Sidney got the spanking and, 
what is more important, Sidney stopped his 
head-jerking and behaved himself in the 
classroom. 

Do not be misled, parents; corporal 
punishment has its place in the discipline 
of a child but it is like certain ingredients 
which physicians put in their medicines. 
It must be given in small doses, at the right 
time and by a competent person. 


HIS is such an age of standardization 

that any deviation from the so-called 
normal—if there be such—is taken very 
seriously. As a result, the usual belief among 
parents is that if a child is noticeably under- 
weight according to the height-weightage 
tables, he is necessarily undernourished. 
This does not naturally follow, because 
careful studies have shown that body weight 
is more closely related to width of shoulders, 
chest and hips than it is to height. Children 
are heavier or lighter, not only on account 
of the food they take but because they 
inherit a certain kind of build—perhaps 
stocky, perhaps slim. 

A possible outcome of taking these age- 
height-weight tables too seriously comes 
from the parent getting unduly worried and 
instituting a certain kind of diet to offset 
the supposed over- or under-weight. If the 
child fails to respond readily, all sorts of 
complications may arise. There may be 
constant friction to get the child to eat 
what he rebels against. The mother may 
be so “set’’ on him taking certain food that 
the child sees an opportunity to trade on his 
supposed “‘illness.’’ He won't eat this food or 
take certain medicine unless she agrees, to 
do something for him and when such a 
situation arises, it is not long before mother 
has a “problem’’ boy. 

The point I want to stress is that there is 
no “normal” or ‘‘typical’’ child. The child 
which is built along delicate lines hasn’t the 
capacity for food as the child with the 
larger frame. Often the slender-built child is 
more highstrung, more ambitious and sensi- 
tive, and requires more careful handling 
with plenty of rest and the proper food. 
This does not mean to say that stout 
children may not be nervous or slight 
children good-natured. 

The establishment of good health habits 
is very desirable but should be brought 
about without undue emotional strain. 
Parents sometimes create unfortunate situa- 
tions for themselves and their children 
because they fail to use common sense. 
Because children require a certain amount 
of sleep, parents may carry such a good rule 
to an extreme. Jack is fond of his grand- 
father and learns that his grandfather will 
arrive after his time for bed. Jack asks to 
stay up until he comes, and common sense 
would say to grant his request. The rule says 
that the child should always go to bed at 
the same hour. Here is a possible conflict. 
Probably more harm would be done by 
carrying out the rule than by its suspension. 
The boy would doubtless consider his 
parents unfair if they did not suspend it. 

A similar situation obtains with regard to 
the eating of vegetables. Now all these 
matters must be handled in such a way that 
unpleasantness is not associated in the mind 
of the child. Parents should see that they 


are obeyed, but there are times when rules 
can be suspended without losing controi 

Then again there is the exuberance which 
has its genesis in just good health. A friend 
of mine was telling me about his ten-year-old 
son. He is absolutely irrepressible and 
cannot be controlled either at school or at 
home. I do not think the parents have 
failed in their training of this boy but would 
put down their difficulties to a super- 
abundance of vitality. Fred is at the mercy 
of this energy. Of course he is sorry that he 
went down stairs four steps at a time; of 
course he is penitent when his report card 
is far from satisfactory, but what is to be 
done about it? Why nothing, positively 
nothing. There is nothing which can be 
done except for the parents to hang on to 
their patience. In time his energy will 
probably be diverted because the physicians 
tell the parents that he is a perfectly healthy 
boy. This energy some day may make him a 
super-salesman and the parents will just 
have to put up with him because the boy is 
not to blame. His energy is too abundant 
for him to control. 

Disorders of the skin are disturbing to 
the adolescent boy but they can usually be 
cleared up by a proper diet. 
all sorts of rich food make a special appeal 
at this age and, of course, encourage these 
disorders. 
boy becomes self-conscious through them 


GPEacH defects are a fertile cause for 
much maladjustment. They are the 


dams encountered in the stream of adjust- | 


ment. It is quite generally accepted that 


stammering and allied defects have their | 
cause in the emotions. Certainly they bring | 
The child who | 


about emotional! conflicts. 
stammers is at a very great disadvantage 
both at home and at school and will doubt- 
less develop feelings of inferiority. Fear is 
usually connected with the defect and for 
this reason there are no short cuts to im- 
provement. 
coming these defects are useless. 

I know a man who never realized that he 
had defective eyesight until he was examined 
for the army. He was amazed to learn that 
he had only fifty per cent vision. This 
explained many 


also quite common, but such defects are not 
so serious once they are known. It is when 
the boy is unable to keep up with his group 
through being unable to see well or hear 
correctly that a defense reaction may be set 


up and the boy becomes a delinquent. | 
Measles is a possible cause for a number of | 
these defects. Diseased tonsils also account | 


for much ill health if not such diseases as 
Bright’s disease, heart infection and St. 
Vitus dance. Swollen glands in the neck and 
carious teeth require attention as immediate 
as possible. 

If your boy is giving you trouble and he 
seems to be different from other children 
either in size or behavior, do not be alarmed 
but try to find out the cause. 
reputable physician who understands chil- 
dren. In Ontario, the mental clinics con- 
ducted by the Department of Health are 
exceptionally well equipped to give expert 
and sane advice. 

Probably all that is needed is patience 
and an understanding heart and mind. The 
greatest factor in bringing up children is the 
atmosphere to be found in the home. If the 
atmosphere is for fairness, for understanding 
and confidence, if common sense prevails. 
children will become adjusted. To assist 
children is not a science but an art. This 
explains why so many parents who have 
never heard or read much about child 
guidance, make such a good job of bringing 
up their children. 
just as some are born teachers. Unfortun- 
ately, all parents are not “‘born’’ parents 
and they have to learn and want to learn 
what methods get the best results and what 
procedures should be avoided. 


Consult a | 


Unfortunately, | 


They are only serious when the 


Artificial methods for over- | 


difficulties encountered | 
during his school days. Defective hearing is | 


They are born parents | 
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MAGINE making colorful, deep- 
pile rugs right on your own sew- 
ing machine! Luxurious robes and 
cushions, too. Bags, belts and slippers. 
And rich fur-like trimmings for coats, 
hats, dresses. Best of all, these attrac- 
tive articles cost so little. You can use 
colored yarns or fabric strips cut from worn 
garments or old silk stockings. 

This fascinating new sewing art is called 
Singercraft. It is done with one simple 
appliance, the Singercraft Guide. On this 
ingenious metal bar, you wind yarn or rag 
strips and stitch them in rows to a fabric 
backing. That’s all. No looms. No frames. 
No tedious hooking. It’s as simple and easy 
as straight stitching. You can learn in 10 
minutes—be expert in 30. 

Come toany Singer Shop and see how easy Singer- 
craft is. Instruction is free. No obligation whatever. 
Also be sure to see the new Singer Electrics—the 
finest sewing machines Singer has ever made, at the 

_lowest prices in years. The new model shown above 
sews forward or backward, making the same perfect 
Singer stitch in either direction. 


Complete Singercraft Set, Only 50 cents 


All you need to get started right away on this 
fascinating new craft is the Complete Singercraft 
Set. It includes the Singercraft Guide, hot-iron 
transfer designs appropriate for beginners, and 
step-by-step directions with many illustrations in 
color of things to make. Get it at any Singer Shop 

, or send only 50 
cents with the 
coupon to the 
nearest address 
shown below, for 
Complete Outfit 
by mail post- 
| paid. 
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This shows just 
how Singercraft 
is done. Yarn 
or rag strips are 
wound on the 
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“T can’t hold what I never had—Vicky’s 
love.”” A slight impediment in his speech, 
scarcely a lisp, more noticeable in emotion, 
made the sibilant indistinct. 

I had to know whether he still loved her. 

I said: ‘Show your love for her. Don’t 
let it be overshadowed. Show your love as 
you used. Lately you’ve—” 

“She doesn’t want my love,” he inter- 
rupted, sullenly. 

We passed through a latticed door into the 
kitchen garden. A drift of white feathers 
across the path showed that a fox had 
passed that way before us. 

“Poor thing,” I said. 

He thought I meant Vicky. “Yes, I’m 
sorry for her. She suffers. But, after all, 
she’s in her element. I’m not in mine. You 
see, Joan, I’m used to activity. This life 
suffocates me. You forget,’’ he added, with 
pathetic jocularity, “I was mayor of 
Balmeny once, and editor of the Balmeny 
Era!” 

“You regret your work and your hunting,” 
I said. ‘‘Tell me, what did you expect when 
you married Vicky and came over here?” 

“I thought when she’d got Toby settled, 
she’d go back with me, not to Balmeny, but 
to Montreal perhaps, or Vancouver. She 
said I might get into something here. I 
never dreamed of the whole family of us 
circling round together with no more 
privacy than a bow! of goldfish.” 

“I’m frightfully sorry,” I exclaimed. 
“How much better for all of us if we three 
had never gone to Canada—if we had never 
met with you or Toby.” 

Baldry made no answer but walked 
steadily on, his head bent, his arm under 
mine. 

We were moving as one person along the 
damp garden path, when he drew up 
suddenly as the scent of violets came to us 
from a dark corner of the wall. ‘‘Violets,” 
he said. “Don’t you smell them, Joan? 
Jolly smell.””, He went down on his knees 
in the shadows among the wet leaves. 

I was not certain whether he was ashamed 
of his outburst and intended to say no more 
or, that wave of emotion having swept over 
him, he was for the moment calm, and like a 
child turned to the nearest diversion. Be 
that as it may, when I saw his loved body 
bent over the dark hiding flowers, I experi- 
enced a sudden accession of spiritual energy. 
Through my brain, through my marrow, like 
mountain torrents, thundered love, pity, 
the desire to do something to reunite these 
two, and the opposing desire to snatch him 
from her. He was pathetic kneeling there 
like a child. With a child’s gesture, too, he 
thrust the violets he had picked toward my 
face in the darkness. 

“Smell,” he said. ‘“‘Aren’t they nice?” I 
caught his wrist in mine and bent over the 
flowers. Their moisture dappled my hot 
cheeks. 

In an instant he rose to his feet beside me. 
“Joan,” he said, in a shaking voice, “‘Joan, 
let me look at you. Let me see your face.”’ 

“No, no.” I turned away. “Why should 
you want to look at me? What do you 
think you see?” 

“Something in your face, Joan,”’ he said. 
“Something new. A tenderness—a look of 
love—Joan, tell me that you don’t love me. 
I couldn’t bear that. It would be too much. 
I’ve been trying. Fighting against it. But 
you—-I thought you were beginning to feel 
friendlier—more understanding—but—you 
don’t love me. That would be horrible, 
wouldn’t it?” 

I had recovered myself. ‘“‘No,”’ I answered. 
“I don’t love you. It was the sudden scent of 
those violets in the darkness. I’m an 
emotional being. You know what a temper I 
have.” 

“Yes, I know. You get carried away. I’m 
the same. Get carried away completely— 
utterly helpless—in the stress of some 
sudden emotion. But we're both really cold 
at heart. It’s not so terribly hard to keep 
from loving each other, is it?” 

Something strange in his face made me 


The Thunder of New Wings 


Continued from page 26 


draw back from him. Then, in an instant he 
had caught me to him and was kissing me. I 
lay helpless in his arms a moment, conscious 
of nothing but the dark sweetness of that 
embrace, clinging to him, kissing him wildly 
in return. We two seemed but one with the 
moonlight night, the awakening flowers, the 
questing, wilful wind. Why not cling 
together? Why not kiss? Why not press the 
sweetness from this moment as the bee 
drains the last drop of honey from the 
flower-cup? What were we in this dark 
immensity more than the flower and the bee 
groping toward each other, swaying beneath 
the weight of questing and surrender? 

At last I tore myself from his clasp and ran 
along the garden walk, crushing the wild 
thyme between the crevices as I fled. 

As I reached the door and fumbled for 
the handle in the massy creeper, I saw a 
figure standing in the black shadow of a yew. 
It was Clara. In her black dress and black 
lace scarf about her head she might have 
remained unseen but for the pallor of her 
face raised to the moonlight. If she saw me 
she made no sign. I did not speak, but, 
closing the door softly behind me, I felt my 
way through the cold passage. 


ALDRY’S wrath with Vicky soon 

reached its ultimate pitch. He had 
never understood her. He had mistaken a 
cool, relentless river for a purling brook. 
She had bewitched him as a little star that, 
straining upward, he could almost touch. 
Now she seemed as remote as a dead planet 
sternly following her appointed ways. 

The climax came through Toby. He had, 
following Clara’s advice, secretly sold the 
dwellings and shops he owned in Penworthy 
to Lady Pomfrey and invested the money in 
the bacon factory recently founded by 
Clara’s father. Nobody could say it was not 
a good investment—even Vicky admitted 
it; but that the transaction had been accom- 
plished without her knowledge, that there 
had been secret talks, furtive messages; 
above all, that a part of the Lashbrook 
property had been handed over to the 
Pomfreys, cut her to the very heart. 

Baldry was angry, too. In the first shock 
it seemed that this must draw them together 
again. They got Toby into the library and 
between them, I think, they made him 
almost wish he was a fisherboy by the Banks 
again. He came out with his eyes red and his 
hands shaking. He went straight to Clara 
for comfort. If Vicky had clung then to Pat, 
evoked his love and sympathy, the situation 
might still have been saved. But she never 
supplicated. She simply accepted the 
responsibility of combatting this last treach- 
ery of Clara’s, and gathered her forces 
together for a final stand. 

The result of the concerted attack made 
by Pat and Vicky upon Tobias was that, 
two days later, he announced his intention of 
going with Buisson, the artist, to France. 
Hector Buisson was a native of Marseilles. 
His family, never very well off, had been 
further impoverished by the war. It is 
probable that when he invited Toby to visit 
his mother and sister he was not averse to 
seeing the young girl installed as mistress of 
Cobbold House. He had a real liking for the 
boy. He took him very seriously, delighted 
with his receptiveness, his mental agility, 
the aptitude he had shown for the French 
language. The Buissons were old-fashioned, 
he told me; he was a devout Catholic. I 
thought a visit to France under his care 
would be an excellent thing for Tobias 
besides ridding us of his tempestuous 
presence for a space. 

With this companion masculinity with- 
drawn, Baldry was isolated with four 
women. We Saw little of our neighbors. 
Vicky was suffering from neuralgia. She 
seldom complained but it affected her 
temper. The spirit of irritability that had 
pervaded our atmosphere all winter had 
worn itself out. But with it had gone the 
sense of companionship. If we had then 


been like quarrelsome children, we now 


showed a cool, almost aggressive politeness 
to each other. How do these different 
humors in the relations of an ill-assorted 
family come about? Like the vagaries of the 
weather they cannot be surely traced to any 
source but must be lived through till the 
next phase. 

Since that wild moment in the garden 
Baldry and I had determinedly avoided each 
other. To me it seemed an unbelievable 
dream. He spent much of his day away from 
the house, walking along the cliff or in 
Seagrave’s studio. In the evening his head 
was usually bent over a book. Once Vicky 
hotly upbraided him for being uncompanion- 
able, and he threw down the book and went 
and sat beside her and took her hand in his, 
looking soberly into her eyes. I think he was 
only waiting for her to be kind to him. 

But immediately she began to talk of some 
latest interference of Clara’s about house- 
hold linen. She went into the minutest 
detail, till, at last. I saw the shadow of utter 
boredom cloud Baldry’s brow, and the 
clasp of his hand relaxed. 


HAD a feeling of sadness one day as I 

reached home. The lawn lay brilliant 
green and level before me. Every twig and 
leaf glittered in the fervor of newborn 
energy, yet hung breathlessly still in the 
last slanting rays of the sinking sun. Every 
hue seemed intensified, every shape sharp- 
ened. An unreal brightness and perfection 
made the scene appear as a rigid, painted 
picture. 

Two figures stood on the lawn—my 
cousins in black dresses. Vicky’s head shone 
out silvery in that strange, vehement light. 
Their two shadows lay before them, elon- 
gated across the grass the full width of the 
lawn, the heads resting on a clipped hedge of 
yew. They stood stockstill as I advanced, 
and I had stopped before them when Vicky 
said, in a low voice: “Pat is gone. He has 
left me.” 

“Left you? Pat left you! What do you 
mean?”’ I did not look at her but at her long 
shadow that lay like a narrow, black path- 
way before her. 

“She means what she says,”” answered 
Theo impatiently. ‘He's deserted her. 
Gone up to London. The brute beast !”’ 

“Don’t call him names.”” Vicky pressed 
her hands together on her breast as though 
between her palms she held her self-control. 

“It’s as much my fault as his I suppose. I 
couldn’t hold his love. He expected so much. 
And I was not free to give it.”’ 

“For pity’s sake,” I said, ‘‘tell me how it 
came about. He seemed all right—natural 

this morning—that is, as natural as he has 
been lately.” 

“Oh, you saw, didn’t you, Joan? He 
wasn’t natural. He hasn’t been for ages. 
And then he blames me. I was at my desk 
writing to Tobias. I must write to him, you 
know. And Pat marched in and said, though 
he saw me writing, ‘Come along for a 
walk?’ 

“T said, ‘I’m writing, can’t you see? As 
soon as I’ve done—’ 

“And he said, ‘Who to?’ 

“And I said, ‘Toby.’ 

“It was enough to set him going. One 
would think I’d stabbed him. He shouted, 

“*T'll tell you what, Vicky, I won’t stand 
it! You think more of the little finger of 
that devil’s brat than you do of my whole 
body!’ 

“I think I did pretty well, Joan, in the 
face of that, to control myself. But I did. I 
gripped my pen and looked him square in 
the eyes. ‘When you have done,’ I said, 
‘I'll get on with my letter. There’s barely 
time to catch the post’, You know my little 
Sheraton desk, Joan. He was leaning 
against it—all his weight, as though it were a 
big, massive thing, and he put out his hand 
and took mine and held it—you remember 
how I hate to be clutched—and he said, in a 
bullying voice. 

“*No, you won’t. 
with me now.’ ” 


You're coming out 
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“T can imagine the way he would say it” 
put in Theo, and I saw in her telltale eyes 
she envied Vicky his brutality. 

“I tried to jerk my hand away, but his was 
like iron. Somehow that sapphire blue 
Venetian glass vase of mine with jonquils in 
it was knocked over. It fell to the floor but 
did not break, and the water splashed over 
my letter, over my dress, and the flowers lay 
about everywhere with their little frightened 
faces staring up. I don’t think I spoke. I 
think I perhaps said, ‘Oh!’ but I know I 
must have had a wicked look, for he had 
begun to laugh. But when he saw my face he 
suddenly let go of my hand and kicked the 
poor vase as it lay on the floor, and it rolled 
over the medallions in the carpet, over and 
over, making me feel quite crazy, till it hit 
the brass castor of the table and broke into 
two pieces. 

“ ‘There,’ he said, ‘there’s a sign and a 
symbol. We're done. We're no longer one 
We're two. And I’m going to my friend 
Vale in London.’ 

“T hated him so at that moment that all I 
wanted was to get him out of my sight, and 
yet I was aghast at what we had done. Just 
for a shield, you know, I bent over the 
jonquils and began to pick them up. 

“He stopped at the door and said: “There 
are always too many flowers about your 
room. Everywhere I go there’s some useless 
vase or bowl in my way.’ 

“I said, quietly, ‘Well, you can always 
knock them down and kick them . 

“Then he went to his room, and, pretty 
soon, I heard him order the car. We didn't 
have any more words or say good-by. And I 
feel terribly tired, Joan. I've gone over 
things in my mind till I cannot think any 
more.” She put her thin, little hand to her 
head and drew a deep, quivering breath 
Her eyes looked unnaturally large and 
bright. There was a feverish patch on each 
cheek. 

The look of her wrung my heart. I caught 
her to me and held her face that I could not 
bear to see, against my breast. 

“Why, your heart, Joan!” she exclaimed, 
withdrawing herself. ‘It’s pounding like an 
engine. What a horrid time I've been giving 
you! Don’t worry over us, dear. We've 
simply made a sorry mess of things. I'll get 
over it . . . And you don’t blame me, do 
you? I couldn’t have done otherwise, 
could 1?” 

“Oh, no,” I assured her. ‘‘And he'll come 
back, never fear.” 

“T’m not sure that I want him,” she said. 
“He’s so ill-tempered, so difficult. And he 
simply loves to hurt me.” 

“Don’t!” cried Theo, suddenly, “I can’t 
bear it.” 

A fourth shadow fell across the lawn. Its 
source was Clara’s slowly advancing form. 
She stopped when a few yards distant and 
said, distinctly: 

“So vour husband has left you! I don’t 
blame him. Any man would. With your 
temper and conceit —and all. He was too 
good for you.” 

To be continued 





“i Were 
Prime Minister” 
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making punishment incidental to the 
remaking of men. 

In the international field I would main- 
tain an attitude of active good will par- 
ticipating eagerly and earnestly in the work 
of the League of Nations and other inter- 
national conferences and committees, and, 
recognizing that the world as a whole is an 
economic unit, would remove all obstacles 
to trade as rapidly as the interests of the 
masses of the Canadian people permitted. 
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Domestic Service Can Be Professionalized 


Continued from page 12 


complete her instruction and see what he 
says! On the other hand. she points out, 
office hours and domestic hours are not the 
same, and no doubt such work could be 
fitted in easily enough with the maid’s 
duties at home. 

The importance of training for domestic 
work is stressed both by Miss Burton and 
Miss Ada Ross, who personally superintends 
the work of the organization among the 
unemployed. 

“T had no idea,” said Miss Ross, “that 
any course for houseworkers existed, and 
will certainly urge my girls to take advan- 
tage of it, whenever possible. It is absolutely 
impossible to fill properly all the requests 
that come to us for trained domestic work- 
ers. The chief demand is for old country 
especially Scotch—girls, who seem to have 
a natural talent for housework.”’ 

Canadian girls, Miss Ross thinks, are not 
brought up to housework. They are not 
tought to scour and cook and sew, as are 
giris of other countries. “I have been told 
over and over again that foreign-born girls 
are so thorough and so clean, but Canadian 
girls are not so painstaking. The knowledge 
of housework does not seem to be engrained 
into them. It is so difficult sometimes, when 
you are faced with a nice girl and have a 
good position, but know that the one is not 
fitted for the other! Canadian girls are not, 
as a general rule, trained in domesticity.” 

It is not enough, she points out, to know 
how to wash dishes and boil potatoes. ‘So 
often a girl is eager to take a position—oh, 
she knows she can do it! But from her 
former experience and recommendations you 
know ‘hat she is not qualified. There lies 
all the difference between the eager young- 
ster ‘willing to learn’ office work and the 
experienced stenographer.” 

Under Miss Kennedy, Toronto supervisor 
of the Women’s Division of the Employment 
Service of Canada, thousands of unemployed 
women are registered. 

“T grant you,”’ said Miss Kennedy, ‘that 
everything you have said is as it should be. 
But how are you going to begin? Classes of 
instruction have been tried out in this city, 


but have not been successful. I can tell vou 
of two or three schools of cooking and house- 
keeping that have been promoted here 
recently, aiming to qualify girls for domestic 
service, but the response has been most 
discouraging.” 

Domestic service as a profession is not 
attractive to girls, she says, not because the 
work is uncongenial but because of a social 
attitude. 

At the present time, this social attitude is 
changing. Hard times are turning to 
domestic service women and giris who a few 
years ago would not have considered it. 
Employees, unable to find other work, are 
investigating the merits of domestic service. 
Now is the psychological time for employers 
to unite in attracting and encouraging the 
best type of worker. 


S REGARDS the Minimum Wage 
Board and the exemption of domestic 
servants from their regulations, R. A. 
Stapells, chairman of the board, said that 
domestic servants are excluded for two 
very good reasons. 

In the first place, the extension of the 
board's supervision to private homes would 
be an unwieldy bit of legislation that could 
not properly be carried out. “Imagine what 
would happen if we asked every housewife 
in Ontario to send us reports of exactly how 
much in money and clothes was given each 
week or month to her domestic help, and 
the exact number of hours a day each of 
them worked!” 

In the second place, the domestic does 
not need the protection of the board as does 
the factory or office worker. The function of 
the board is to see that women workers are 
provided with enough money to supply the 
minimum of existence—adequate lodging, 
food and clothing. 

With the domestic, living at her employer’s 
house, at least two thirds of the board's 
requirements are immediately conceded. 
The only remaining question is, how much 
does the maid need to keep her well clothed? 
Surely that depends on the mistress’s expec- 
tations, as well as the girl herself. It is a 
matter for personal, not official legislation. 





a happy, competent maid. 


Tell your maids about this new contest 
more than three hundred words * 
th, 1933. 


Contest closes January 3 


Address your letters to (¢ 


$25.00 For the best letter from a maid in Canada on 
“WHY I HAVE A GOOD MISTRESS” 


Chatelaine wants to know what qualities about a mistress ensure 


‘Why I Have A Good Mistress.” 


Yontest Editor, Chatelame, 143 University 










a letter, telling in not 


Ave., Toronto. 





His Personal Physician 


Continued from page 40 


‘The bookkeeper gave me just enough of a 
hint to put me on my guard. It’s your firm, 
too, Dan. He couldn't let things slide.” 

Colton Lye swore under his breath. 

“And this explains all the fuss and fury,” 
grinned George. ‘‘We had a hard time 
shutting up Lambert's gossipy tongue. He 
treated Colton’s foot. You carried Lye’s 
legs the night he got hurt in the woods.” 

“Well, I won't carry him any more,” 
roared Dan. *“Take him away!” 


RUTH TAYLOR came that evening to 
see her patient. She found him with a 
new look of determination around his 
mouth. With no preliminaries whatever 
he reached for her hand and held it in both 
of his own. “I’ve been an idiot and a fool, 
but before I come too thoroughly to my 
senses and get scared—won’t you be my 
personal physician the rest of my life?’’ 


She smiled down at him. Tenderness 
played about her mouth. ‘You need looking 
after,”’ she admitted, ‘“‘and I’m rather fond 
OF VOU. ...°° 

Mr. Rogers came in, blandly unconscious 
of a big moment. 

“Dan, I’ve decided you need a body- 
guard. You're too impulsive—pneumonia, 
broken leg, bum partner . . .”’ he grinned 
at the young man. 

“Plus a personal physician?” suggested 
Dan sweetly. 

“Well,” Mr. Rogers coughed, glanced at 
Ruth Taylor, and turned to go. “I would 
say offhand you have both, in the person of 
Ruth Taylor. I hope to heaven she likes 
you.” 

He left. 

Ruth bent swiftly and kissed Dan on the 
mouth, “I’d like the job,”’ she whispered. 





When you are cold, tired, exhausted or suffering 
from nerve strain, your body is at its weakest, and 
that is when germs have their best chance to 


attack you. 


Whenever you feel that SINKING FEELING 
take a cup of Bovril—the concentrated goodness 
of prime beef. Bovril has the unique power of 
reviving the vital energies of the body. 


™ BOVRIL 


and prevent 
that 


Sinking Feeling 








The Longest Run 


T MAY be safely inferred that the Play which enjoys 

an unusually long run possesses exceptional merit. The 
public see to that. The inference is equally strong in 
literary matters; for instance, there is solid reason for the 
fact that 


‘~PUNCH 








Price has been produced every week for _—_ Pay 
in more than Ninety years. No 
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Meals of the Month 


Thirty-one Menus for January 






st The Chatelaine Institute Staff. 
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BREAKFAST TIC LIES 
1 EAKFAST LUNCHEON or SUPPER DINNER 
(Sunday) ; p eee BREAKFAST LUNCHEON TIPPER 
y) cs ae sU} EON or SUPPER 
Tomato Juice D asted Cheese Sandwiches | Bouill 
Rains ate and Ginger Sandwiches Sirloin aioe k 17 ; i Stutfed 
Waftles Maple Syru F ruit Salad Manhed P cal | Stewed Prunes Barley Broth Baked St utfed Heart 
Coffee » Syrup Sponge Cake Mashed Potatoes | Bread and N Broil rs Creamed Potatoes 
otfee Cocoa Te: Buttered Pars ) read and Milk aroiled Ciscoes ll r t 
ea Cocoa Apple Crs nips Plain Muffins Honey | Stuffed Pear Salad Scallope d omator B 
9 eeismeiennntandadtebti pees. : : al Coffee sp Tea Cottfee Cocoa | Tea Cocoa SEE ET a ae 
( New Year's) ~~ Fruit Cott ; . 
‘ | Rawiene Ota up PAS Tea 
Half Grapefruit _., Asparagus on Toast (Orange —: : : . 
i Puffed Wheat with ee Soup Sauce* tot bo ee 1 8 O: > | Cheese Fondu 
—— Wild Strawberry Jam — a Baked Sweet Potatoes en ‘— | Dill Pickles Roast of Beef 
- eo Race : yreac r. at ‘aS v aisins e ‘ won -otatoes 
Ss offee Cocoa Tea a Walnut Ice Cream Bacon Curls Toast Head Lettuce Salad . Py oy ptatons 
; i et i ghee Maple Sauce Coffee Cocos Muffins jam uttered Parsnips 
ws ; a ‘ eh Coffee Fancy Cakes Tea sisi } Tea Cocoa Butterscotch Tapioca 
~~ ao — —_ : Cotfee Tea 
3 Baked Apples Broiled Sausages ae 
Bread and Hot Milk _ Cole Slaw mea pe Plate) 19 
a Marmalade Canned Peaches | Diced Beets String B » 2 _, Grapefruit _ Broiled Liver Pea Soup 
ottee Cocoa Te Cookies _ aha Tune eans To Shredded Wheat French Fried Potatoes Cold Roast Beef 
oS ea Cocoa Mince Pie ip Coffe _ Jam Jellied Apple Sauce Baked Potatoes Beets 
} itininniglinibsnemensictenbiltid : =e | Coffee Tea ONE Cocoa Tea Cocoa { Peach Shortcake 
4 reamed Salmon —_——- Coffes Pea 
Cornmeal in Ramekins Pot Roast of Beef 
with Chopped Figs Brown Bread Boiled Pots ae 0 : as - 
: : s ytatoes Zz . Saue aut l 
Toast Jelly Celery Curls _ Creamed Onions 0 Apple Sauce Taree Seaton mined Hinadock 
har Coffee Coton - I each Whip Steamed Ginger Pudding Griddle Cakes ‘eer ie rac ers with Dressing 
U rm juice from Tuesday) Foamy Sauce ” __ Maple Syrup ; Filling ona oe Riced Potatoes 
ea Cocoa Coffee Byte T Coffee Cocoa SMINg AAS FTOsUNE Shredded Cabbag 
OM, O ea te Tea Cocoa abhage 
; _ i Chocolat Bread P ing 
bey x gene Corn Fritters | ——e | Cottec = “Teas 
Soft-cooked E ees ee | Cold Slieat BOR 91 Spanist ; a 
Maene se a Apple Sauce | Scalloped eal de — < Tomato Juice a Meat Balls 
. e ' . 1 atoes 4 " “eee ; r, el wee =e 
anes Tea singer Snaps , Chocolate Rice hoa ‘ios Grape N uts W hipped Straw berry Jelly W rapped in Bacon 
Cocoa Coffee Tex ee Rolls “ave t ahiaver Cal ; Hashed Brown Potatoes 
stitecaiad J wi é ofee ‘ocoa Tea ; Canned Corn 
— —Boled Ga Cocoa Fruit Ice Cream 
ae Prunes et ae ner — —_ - — Cotiee rea 
r 2 se afers a . > 5 *. ans) 4 eee a 
Toast a Iz Sliced Oranges and Cocoanut Mashed Potatoes 22 aed Apric Fried Oysters Consomme 
Coffee Cote Ice Box Cookies* » Stewed Tomatoes ' ~ Corn —. with Lemon wert ‘ee 
a Tea ee Pineapple Up-Side-Down Soft-e ake Brown Bread and Butter Lamb Chops, Sausages 
H Cake Soft-cooked Eggs aie; Mush - 
— ~ Coffee P T Toast Hot Chocot Pars! Po rooms ' 
g ; npieaitiiaimmaanng a ea Coffee Cea o hocolate arsiey Potatoes ’eas 
a ene Wheat Reked Beans es a eee ” (Eognane Cream Pi 
Bre iled Bananas _ Tomato Catsup F -iver and Onions 5 ee 
—_ Crackers Cheese rench Fried Potatoes 23  Sticed Banane Be 
Coff oast : Grape Jam Creamed Celery | . Milk — — an Soup ; 
offee Cocoa Tea Conc | Prune Soufflé zee oast rackers Cheese Dressed Spare-ribs “ 
s ‘ocoa Coffee Tea Raisin Scones Jam Canned Fruit Salad Browned Potatoes Carrots 
8 “Mixed Vegetable Salad | eo sata - — a 
, . getable Sala Freelancer fi otlee Te 
oe ; Hot Biscuits ere : : ie 
ae ange Juice hae Creaias eithh | - oast of Pork 94 ‘ 
Poached iver Cereal Pineapple Sauce ried Apple Rings | Orange Juice Sp: ! Rolle 
Coff *d Eggs on Toast (Use juice from Friday’s Browned Potatoes Cream of Wheat panish Omelette tolled Brisket (pot roasted) 
offee Cocoa pineapple) Pound Cak _ Harvard Beets Bacon 4 Marmalade Stewed Prunes Boiled Potatoes 
ake Crantame i - Pecar . Mas! urnis 
Cee Se Tea tenes Cranberry Pudding* | “ Toast . an Loaf lashed Turnips 
9 seals 1 accaman ie et I me. offee Tea Coffee Cocoa ea Cocoa Blueberry Cup Cakes 
Cream of Celery So | — rer -_ 
"hae ue cy vo R Breaded Veal Cutl 95 Creamed Chipped Beef 
. -yonnaise Potatoes j eee ‘a utlets Y) n Toz 7 
Tet _ Jam Canned Cherries | Creamed Potatoes Spinach - Raw Apples Sweet Taek s Clear Tomato Soup 
ottee Cocoa Rock Cookies rt Lemon Pudding T Muffets Canned Blueberr I a 
Tea Cocoa offee Tea oast Jelly Left F ~ 1es Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
6% a Coffee Cocoa © ¢ From Tuesday Spinach 
. a c Cookies Fl , fm 
lio Sardine Sale ae —— i cae | EE ee 
=~ Tomato Juice r ine Sala Steak < c “y _ Tea 
(Ne French on with Hard Cooked Egg edb ndly See y Pie | 26 T oe —— 
eae Maple Syrup Brown Rolls ivanell cabbage Tomato Juice Cheese Toast Bal i 
Osc Coffee : is ' Chocolate Junket jellie« Permip Cracked Wheat and Bacon o a Lage (hope 
Pi, saa Tea “Ocos Jellied Fruits | Scrambled Eggs Sliced Oranges and B; Scalloped Potatoes 
. Cocoa Cust: on ges and Bananas Stuf 
waa ; istard Sauce | Toast Macaroons tulfed Onions 
a eS ‘ _ — Cotfee Tea | Cotfee Cocoa Tea Cocoa Indian Pudding 
: -- ee am Lemon Sauce 
» f'2\ 11 Grapes Corn Pudding | Roast Shoulder of Lam! 7 — Tea 
mS Corn Flakes : Stewed Apricots Mashed Pot: eed 1Y/ Hal , ‘ = 
Rey Date Muffins eT (C ook enough for Thursday Bu ec Fotatoes falf Grapefruit Clear Tomato Soup 
u ‘ _ Jelly Chelse ; uttered Carrots All-Bran Salmon Salad _ Finnan ddi 
Coffee Cocoe sea Buns Bak ; em yr 
pS ‘ocoa Tea ee aked Apples with Fresh Coffee Cake Brown Rolls Baked in Milk 
aaeaiadaont | ¢ glanehenallows Apple Butter Blanc Mange with Jells Riced Potatoes Asparagus 
= —————— a — otte T e P , a —y re 
12 | : Tea Cottee Cocoa Tea Cocoa ( Ollags Pudding 
ee ' aniee * oe 
Stewed Apricots I ee | Vegetable Soup ~ 
) Parsley Omelette ited Penehone 9-4 Lamb Croquettes ¢ Pepper-pot Soup 
Toast Potat« o P l 
Coffee Cocos Canned Raspberries Mato am (tate Peas <~Commed) with Sheed Dates ( otato Salad Mock Duck 
OA Tea Cocoa Cinguorond Creamed Haddie on Toast — .y ron Creamed Potatoc 
. ard Sauce Coffee Cocoa ced Cake “ery yicies fpr veneer 
aoa ee ae | Coffee Te: q Use left-over cottage uttered Beets 
4 : age pudding Creamy Rice 
13 Grapefruit Noodle Ring | (Vemetable Plate a aren \aties : lea 
" , i ‘reame i egetable Plate) 
| . f with Creamed Tuna Fish ” . . Sund 
Toast noeae — rve Apples Cooked in Syrup ee a with Onion 29 m rr rape Cabbage and Pineapple Salad Tomato Cocktail « 
ast se : oe Mashe imnip String Bear sTapes lls a vast 
Coffee Cocoa Te: Cookies | Cabbage Salz d Pe oe “ Rice Krispies as Roll Roast Goose 
Tea Coffee g ad with Pimento . I Chocolate Ice Crear Dressing Apple Sauce 
| Date Cream P. Baked Eggs with Bacon 1 oe ash —— 
liseeeies e am Pr 2 Angel Cake Mashed Potat 
2 I gaa ; eee a Coffee Te: Toast Te oo bag 
| es ea Coffe pers a Cocoa Creamed Celery 
14 > Bean Soup eS a eis Cranberry Shortcake , 
Rice Kris Zz ; Crackers Ham Slice Baked in Milk Colle lea 
Toasted Rolls >. Ji Fruit Salad on Lettuce Baked Potato 30 Sliced Orz | Cold Roast Goom - 
aanet ¢ am Jam | Mutheead Canned Asparagus hone ranges Lyonnaise Potatoc : Lamb Stew 
ocoa Tea Cocoa Baked Bananas I . meneed ele ry Hearts oiled Potatoes 
ae Coffee Tea vasted Rolls lam | Cream Puffs (slazed Parsnips 
ae ae < Coffee Cocoa Pea Cocoa Carrot Pudding 
‘s Poe ee a . Brown Sug 
15 Ser ron i Juic Stuffed Egg Salad Stewed Chick \ oltee 7 oor 
Tomato Juice Rolled Sandwiches I si 2 ~~ 
Bran Flakes ne Jumplings 31 S Casserole of Ce — 
Broiled Ham Toe Cane Creamed Celery ; bened Fee Sat pe 
Marmalad = Lemon Tarts Slivered Carrot: ,, Bread and Hot Milk ce a re re Asparagus Soup 
Coff . ee Tea Cocoa Bavariz BITORS Toast Jel ineapple and Cottage Cheese Steak 
‘offec Pie _ Bavarian Cream | Coffec y Salad Potato Put 
: F = ‘a | Coffee Te: ottec Cocoa Ayres tato Putt Cabbage 
oe ae : By ie ea Tes ut Loaf c Apple Dumpling 
oe ’ . << Cocos oltec Te 
1 : Chicken Curry - 
= with Bice Oven Cavked Steak a - 
z . . » aKeC otatoes , 
Toast fat Canned I lums | B . ' 
4 Filled Cookies uttered Onions ecipes for dishe ked *K 
Cocos Tez a Baked : snes markec are < 2 ; 
c0a Tea Cocoa ed ¢ a, _ M- re given in Miss Camry bell S 
ea artic eC Th eg ak 4/ 
LICIE @ institute emonstrates ) 
, 2 Vemonstrates ---page YY. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK 
Acton—! Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros 
— ‘ Campbellton—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Alliston: wt Chipman—King Lumber Co 
Almonte a Cross Creek—-Hurley Br 
Amoerstb Doaktown—M. H. Attridge 
Arkona “- East Floren eville—The Davis ( 
Arthur—! Edmundston—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Auourn itn Fredericton—R. L. Black 
ayimer— \\ . irg Canadian Stores, Ltd 
Belle River ai sire ¢ John J. Weddall & Son 
belleville— ¢ Grand Falls—isaac Dalfen 
Jolin W. ¢ = a 2 > Hartland—Keith & Plummer 
Bovcaygeon—— 1 \\ Harvey Station—43. W. Coburn & Song 
Bothwell—J y , Minto—F. H. Swift & Sons 
Bowmanville . { e2 Moncton—T. Eaton Co 
Brampton. i i ¢ Every Chatelai ‘ ne J. D. Creaghan Co., Ltd 
Cc tea a > 3 fain ) erth—R. W. Estabrook 
arated ay aine pattern is guaranteed perfect cut and Saint John—F. A'‘Dykeman Dent, Store 
2/3 ing & > 7. - . : ‘anadian Stores, Ltd., Charlotte St 
Bra es per i. it. You cannot spoil or waste the material. They oe eta d44 
atid Det ° in—Jos. Savoy 
seeerette's 3 are the equal of othe ‘ . . St. Leonard’s—Miss M. A. Gervais 
east vs | other patterns at three times the price. With Sustex Sussex Mercantile Co. 
Burlington V. Pemplin every yatter » ® . ° oodstock—Miss Laura Balmain 
; : Ltd Jo 
eaegnia y pattern is a cutting-chart. Each piece is separate. Se 
A 
Cardinal—J. Ja 
leton Place—\W res If there is no dealer ‘ Amherst—Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Carleton, i a dial oh ines ak as 7 in your neighborhood, we would be Antigonish—Gregoire & MacDonald, Ltd 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores tn ai > give us the name and address of your favorite Aylestord,—Louis L. Davidson 
Bpencer-sione tore, and in the meantime you may order Chatelaine Patterns Buctouche—Miss Maud Bourque, 
Cobourg—B. RB. Heas direct from the Chatelaine Pattern Service, 153 University Le Parisien 
Colborne—G. a Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Dartmouth—Eaton Groceterias, Ltd 
Collingwood—Wal! res Digby—Mrs. B. J. Roop : 
Corawall—Walker S . Glace Bay- Canadian Dept. Stores 
Comber .) | A Ben » Ce. tid Ch t i é Pp ‘ a et ee Ltd 
Copper Cli t a e aine atterns Are Made in Canada Mlddlieten— Fred E. Bentley & Co. 
ew asgow—George White Book Store 


Delhi—H, Cunning 
Dresden—ht. W. |! 
Dryden—R. J. I's 
Dundatk—F. T. H « 6 
Dunaville—W. J. Grisfict 





Canadian Stores, Ltd. 

North Sydney—Ingraham’s Bargain Store 
New Waterford—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Oxford—Davis & Swan 
Pictou—Margolian, Kitaeff & Co. 





—T Varie Store ; 
Dur windsor —Selfast Dry Goods ONTAR!O—Continued SASKATCHEWAN—Continued 
Englehart—M. S. Ireland Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores Elbow—F. T. Marks eas oe — 
Essex—Michaels Harka mua a nl nang ong Western Supply Store Sydney Mines—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Exeter—Bouthcr Bur eS Tillasahor “Walker aee Elfios—Laskin General Store Sydney—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Fenelon Falls— rot ru ¢ Ti sonbu . y aMOE st res Esterhazy—F. A. Clements Truro—C. E. Bentley & Co 
Fergus—Sicele fr W Hickling omlee Hollinger Stores Estevan—J. E. Loughlin Co. Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Flesherton—F Trading a 7 i Pluta , = Foam Lake—E. B. Smith Westville—C. Harris 
Forest—Farmer's rading ottenham—Miss V Milligan Gull Lake—J. O. Hambly Co. Yarmouth—Everybody’s Store 
Galt—Walker 8 “A ia Trenton—Couci Newton Company Hepburn—Hepburn Trading Co. Canadian Stores, Ltd. 
Gerth—-FE Hibtert Terente—f. Baton C "Dorfman & Co 

ai : ibbe aton Ce orfman D0. 
Gueiph—G. B. Ryan & Co MB. Allin & Co., 1330, Danforth Ave. indian Head—The Western Fair QUEBEC 

Kamsack—H. Harvey & Co. Asbestos—J. H. Boudreau 


The Stork Shoppe, 2474 Yonge Bt. 


Phe Stork Shoppe, 965 St. Clair Ave. W Beauceville-Est—Mr. Caius Roy 


Hamilten—The T. bat 
Beaunarnois—J. N. Marchand 


G. W. Robinson & Co 





Lintlaw—Frank Robinson, 







































Thomas C. Watkins Miss Ewington, 325 Jane St. The Red and White Store ; a 

MacFarlane's Dry Goods J. H. Byers, 569 Danforth Ave Lloydminster—H. C. Messum Bertmerville—D. ‘Tessier 

London Yard Goods Cc. J. Wallace, 319 Roncesvalles Ave Machlin—Machlin Trading Co. Cap de la Madeleine—Mad. Josepli Lapine 

N. Weswig The Lloyd Shoppe, 67 Roncesvalles Ave Major—W. J. Doyle Charny—J. G. Brochu 

Zeller’s, Lid Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave Maple Creek—Beesley’s, Ltd Coaticook—Miss C. Kk. O'Neill 
Hanover—Canadian Dept Stores A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd Compton—Melle. I, Couture 
Harriston—\W. S. Whaley W. A. Longhurst, 584 Annette St Maymont—N. Freidman Coutrecoeur—Mr. A. Laplante 
Harrow—Webb & Herncershott Jackson's, 99 Main St Mon.martre—A. T. Breton Cowansville—ic. A. Bounette 

i Havelock Madge Curtis A Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave Mosse Jaw—T. Eaton Co, Seta eens © Cosme 
earst—Interna al ¢ mers trowning’s, 226 Royce Ave nning’s Ltd. aN. Eh. ‘ode 
Huntsville—Caracil Dept. Stores Mrs. Richardson, Kingston Rd Moosomin—R. D. McNaughton Co Placid Gosselin 
Islington——Fevans Dry Goods Boyle’s, 1186-88 St. Clair W Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 7 Farnham—Boun’'s 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Kenera—M. S. Taylor, Ltd M. Baxter, 540 Queen St. W North Battleford—Craig Bros Granby—Granby 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Kincardine—Lampma Dept Store A. Gotlib, 611 College St North Portal—R. H. Douglas Hemmingford—O. Lacasse 
Kingsville—Pickaris Dept Stores Miss I Corner, 244 Carlton St | fo, Mies ier eg ou 
Kingsten—John Laidlaw & Sor Sharpe's. 653 St. Clair W xbow—W. N. Alcorn 0 e—G. C. M. Coutu 
Kitehener—Canadian Dept. Stores Walker Stores, 1170 Eglinton Ave. W Radisson—Y. W. Eddy Mad. Camille Coutu 
Goudie’s Dept. Store Muir & Co., 3186 Yonge St Redvers—R. Curle & Son Knowlton—Mrs. C. J. Farrell 
j Leamington—F. Patersor H. B. Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Rd McDonald & Rutherford L’Assomption—Pauze & Fils Enrg 
é Lindsay—Canadian Dept Stores T C. Pitt General Store, Regina—T. Eaton Co. L’Annonciation—Mme. G. Marois 
& lenadon—R. J. Young & Co 1190 Woodbine Ave West of England Dress Goods Labaie du Fevre—Mad. Antonia Houle 

Coasey’s Drv Goods A. F. Armitage Children’s Wear Nippon Silk & Products Co. _Lachine—J. A. Bergevin . 

Paris Silk Shop 2454 Danforth Ave.. Rostiern—Friesen & Co Lachute—Ieona 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Lucen—J. M ¢ Co S. Fromstein, 420 Spadina Avenue Rosetown—Smith & Smith L’Epiphanie—Monahan & Desjardins 
Markdale—| 1 & Ce Stitts, 976 Bathurst Street Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store Louiseville—J, H. Langevin 
Markham—H. SS Relive : ners, 439 Roger's Rd Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co. Magog— Melle. sduliette Gaudreau. 
Meaford—I’ T Hill & © Chapman, 1912 Gerrard St Mrs. L. Paine, 815 Broadway Montreal—i’. Katon Co. f 
Midland—Canadian Dept. Stores Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant Shaunavon—Leon Nadler Imperial Silks & Woollens, 1272 Mt. 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co Crane’s, 1038 Pape Avenue Southey—Miss W. G. Longbottom, Box 15 _Hoyal Ave, — 

Mimico—Beach General Store Caldwell’s, 675 Danforth Avenue St. Brieux—Roy’s Cash Store E, B. Harrison’s Silks & Woolleus, 

Mitchell—G. Fuleghoffer & Son Miss Mary Torrance, 2300 Bloor St. W oe re Cees Ltd c oe oo St. Denis 

Napanee—Canadian Dept. Stores ton, 91 een St. E ugaske— Viggins , » 397 ci . St. De 

Heastads— Ae me _ ne a Ste hye 1331 ia rst W Watrous—Marcoe & Lerner Community Store, 5624 Monkland Ave. 

ilagera Falle—-Canadien Dept. Stores oe nae o Bton 32 Kineston BA Weyburn—McKinnons, Ltd Marsuall’s Silks, 1195 St. Catherine St. 

C. Wallace & C Love's Store. 1171 Davenport Rd Whitewood—Whitewood Trading Co. Mad, Alfred Dube, 5954 St. Hubert St. 
Newmarket— Toronto Jobbing ¢ irs. M. Anderson, 748 Annette St Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay Co. _— > 1879 Gauthier St. 
cee eaten Ke ‘s _ ome it a rwoods ue Bieer Street Ww ALBERTA G. A, Langlois, 7568 St. Hubert 
Walker Stores, Ltd. Hollvwoods, 1524 Yonge Street Bassane—The McKee Stores Boopie's Sloe, LiTl Bt. Catherine 
Norwich—Pitcher Bros Osborne's, 1059 Gerrard St. East Blackio—J. A. Macdonsld Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St “i bert 
Oakville—Lunau Drv Goods Sheftel’s. 2812 Dundas Street W Calgary—T. Eaton Co. L. Rivet 3917 St. Catherine E sa 
Orangeville—F T Hill & Co John Oliver, 277 Broadview Ave Hudson's Bay Co. Oscar Benoit, 3930 Gatacin’” ue 
Orillia—Watker Stores The Rowers Shoppe, 532 Oakwood Ave Webb's Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Je ane D’ Are 
Oshawa—J. C. Ward The Flaine Shoppe. 1590 Bloor St. W Nippon Silk Co.. 119°8th Ave. W P. Bancel & Fis 
The Nelson Store : Mrs SS Hill. 3512 Draindas St. W Genrer. apeoemee Sen D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W. 
Ottawa—¢ anadian Dept. Stores Unionville—Brown Bros a 7 ” f L. Trempe, 6507 Monk, Ville Kmard 
Murphy -Gamble Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s eee +e Mde. A. Urbain, 4724 Papineau Ave 
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this issue studying the advertisements 

to find out how consistently the 
majority of them retain their personality 
with new copy each month. For this is 
what magazines try to do with each issue. 
Chatelaine, for instance, wants you to 
recognize a Chatelaine cover by its per- 
sonality, before you even see the name. 
Although a different artist paints the 
cover every month; although there are 
new stories, illustrations and articles on 
every page, one of the essential needs in 
any magazine is that the readers recognize 
the individual personality of the magazine. 


] HAVE just been turning the proofs of 


Many of the big advertisers follow the 
same general idea. In bygone days a 
manufacturer felt that it was enough to 
repeat the name of his product continually 
—with little else. But today, very often 
the whole advertisement will present the 
product through its familiar treatment, 
while the name is hidden in the type. 
The Fleischmann’s pages are an excellent 
example of this modern. method. We 
instantly recognize their ad., although new 
material and copy are used each month, 
and the name is used in small type in the 
copy. Yet the whole page shouts 


7.99 


“Fleischmann’s”’ at us. 


Ponds also retain a familiar personality, 
with new and intriguing copy month by 
month. Personally, I find their new series 
which show a well-known woman as she is 
today and as she was several years ago, 
particularly interesting. Look at their 
page this month, and note the striking 
difference in the two photographs of the 
same young woman. That of today seems 
so infinitely smarter than that of nine 
years ago; the beautiful forehead, the new 
coiffure seem to change the whole shape 
of the face. A striking lesson in beauty in 
the illustrations alone! 


Magic Baking Powder, another famous 
Chatelaine friend, instantly registers its 
name in our minds every month through 
the personality of its page. We look to see 
what new testimonial has been given 
what new recipe and cooking hint is con- 
tained in the page. This month the new 
contest will arouse instant attention. 


Every one knows the Campbell’s Soup 
page, don’t they? At any of the popular 
advertising contests, theirs is the one that 
everybody guesses correctly! Campbell’s 
has presented one of the most striking 
series of advertisements in recent years 
a series that has brilliance of color, with 
delicacy of design and dramatic appeal. 
Remember the painting of the two young- 
sters coming home across the sunny field? 
And what could be more telling in this 
dreary month of January than their head- 
ing: ‘In this soup you can taste the sun- 
shine!” 


Another very successful presentation in 
moc2m advertising is that of Jergens 
Lotion. Do you remember the appeal of 
the first of their photographs of radiantly 
beautiful young girls and properly hand- 
some men? This product has managed to 
bring a vibrant sense of youth and charm 
to their photographs which is directly 
linked in our minds with Jergens Lotion. I 
imagine that women everywhere look at 
this page with real enjoyment, for aren’t 
we all sheer romanticists in our hearts? 


Bodies has presented a striking 


ad. this month. in a page 
the dramatic possi ilities in a 
of a woman enduring 


all hated—that slither- 


ing draught of icy air from the window 
beside the driver. The cut-out in the 
photograph, with the lady’s plea inserted 
in large type, drives the idea home with a 
real intensity; and the answer is instantly 
given in the two large lines of heading 
underneath the photograph. 


Pepsodent Antiseptic has an ad that 
follows the same general idea of cause and 
effect, with its photograph. Here we 
see a woman, obviously suffering from the 
sort of cold we all hate; beside her is the 
nurse with her medical advice; and 
beneath, the answer—Pepsodent Anti- 
septic. 


Bovril in the second of their striking new 
series has an effective photograph, and a 
strong heading “Don’t Wait till you're all 
in,” curved round the circle to make an 
attractive layout that gives their message 
instantly. The Singer Sewing Machine 
has an interesting presentation of their 
wonder-working new device that set me 
longing to be a home-body with time 
enough to explore the new craft. Doesn’t 
it sound interesting? 


Andrew Malcolm, who have been 
featuring their practical idea of furnishing 
a room in the way you want, piece by 
piece—a method that adjusts itself to 
any pocketbook—this month take the 
charming poster-bed in the Colonial suite 
and tie up their suggestion with a New 
Year’s resolution. Notice how, by utilizing 
their whole space for a photograph with 
the two cut-outs for type placed where 
they won’t detract from the appearance of 
the bed, they make a very effective pre- 
sentation in a quarter of a page. 


Don’t you think that the Lux page is 
very attractive? The charming girl sug- 
gests all the daintiness of fine silks and 
sheer hose, while the column-like effect of 
the photograph that is echoed in the type 
makes the page one to instantly attract 
our interest. Cutting the type through 
the photograph and emphasizing the letters 
in “Elasticity,” the most important prob- 
lem with silk hosiery, is an interesting way 
of attaining extra power. 


Finally, a word as to the treatment of 
the column for the new Purity Cook Book, 
published by the Western Canada Flour 
Co. The different types used to express 
the names of some of the unusual dishes 
contained in this book have the same 
brilliant effect as we get from fireworks 
the criss-cross placing of the words in 
contrasting type seems to explode in the 
ad, and direct our attention to its message. 


A dignified presentation of a dignified 
subject is well illustrated in the McLaugin- 
lin-Buick page. Here we get a glimpse of a 
husband and wife enjoying their new car, 
shown in detail below, and the message 
behind their conversation: ‘Now we know 
why people are buying the New McLaugh- 
lin-Buicks.” 


All in all, these are some of the most 
interesting examples of modern advertising 
mechods in this January issue. Study them 
carefully, for they are an integral part of 
the interest in any magazine. 
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Lever Bros: 


Lux 2nd Cover 
Magic Baking Powder 31 
Malcolm Furniture Co., Ltd., Andrew 37 
McKean & Co., B.S 32 
McLaughlin Buick Motor Car Co.. 4th Cover 
McLaren's Jelly Powders il 
Oxo Limited 36 
Patrick, W. G. & Co 37 


Pepsodent Antiseptic 33 
Pertussin Limited 38 
Pond's Extract Company of Can., Ltd 29 
Potter Drug & Chemical Corporation 


Purity Flour 6 


Scholl's Zino Pads, Dr 38 

Singer Sewing Machine Co 17 
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Compiled as a convenience to the readers of Chatelaine; this index is not guaranteed 
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Asx McLaughlin-Buick owners... ask those who 
have ridden in and driven the new 1933 McLaughlin- 
Buick . . . they'll tell you why McLaughlin-Buick con- 
tinues, year in and year out, to win 2-to-1 preference 
over any other eight in its price field. 

They'll tell you it’s because McLaughlin-Buick gives 
more and better miles. 

More miles! McLaughlin - Buick’s ability to give 
100,000 miles and more of reliable transportation is 
tested and proved. And the new McLaughlin-Buick 
holds even greater promise with: A smoother, finer- 
performing Straight Eight Engine, cushioned in live, 
resilient rubber. A new “Sealed Chassis”, protected 
against dust, dirt and water. Longer-wearing, even more 
effective brakes. And a score of other modern features 
that spell savings. 

Better miles! To make the new McLaughlin-Buick even 
more luxurious we have given it: New Bodies by Fisher, 
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two inches lower and with smart ‘“Wind-Stream” styling. 
For your health and comfort we have added Fisher No- 
Draft Ventilation (individually controlled), permitting 
each passenger to have the fresh air he desires without 
discomfort to other occupants. To assure still greater 
handling ease and riding smoothness, we have provided 
an improved Automatic Clutch . .. and Automatic Shock 
Absorbers. For greater safety we have included new 
Safety Glass and Multi-Beam Headlighting System. 
Many other comforts and refinements make the new 
McLaughlin-Buick the car to choose for satisfaction. 


Decide now to seeand drive the new 1933 McLaughlin- 
Buick. 30,000 Canadian motorists helped design it- 
and you'll learn that it’s the finest ever built. Also that 
today’s moderate prices make it truly economical to 
travel the long, fine road of McLaughlin- Buick ownership. 

Convenient GMAC terms... and a generous Dominion-wide 


Lubrication Plan, including 10 free chassis lubrications. 
Twenty-five models to choose from. 


NEW MCLAUGHLIN-BUICK EIGHTS 


PRODUCED IN CANADA 


MORE AND BETTER MILES 





